








It's linked electrically to the cash register. Fast service for you 


The same kind of ingenuity created the world- 
famous NCR computers, accounting machines, 
cash registers, and adding machines. 
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WHAT 
TURNED 
SOPHIE 
INTO 
SOPHIA? 


ROSE’S GIMLET 
& TONIC 


Wake up and live. Keep a song in 
your heart. And mix Rose's Gimlets 
& Tonic in your cabin in the sky. One 
part Rose's Lime Juice, 4 parts gin or 
Vote] <o Mol ate MsToliN"7-19) 01-10 Kelston Noha 
you're making whoopee. See what a 
little Gimlet & Tonic can do to you? 
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Youre worried about 
locating an industrial plant 


site near the right labor force. 


ty 


‘t.% Whether you’re looking for an industrial 
site or existing facility, look first to 
Baird & Warner. 


We're familiar with every type of 
available site and facility in and around 
Chicagoland. And our experienced 
staff can work out a package plan to 
meet your industrial real estate 
requirements. 


For instance, we'll arrange to build a 
plant to your specifications and lease 
it back to you. Or we'll arrange the 
interim and permanent financing of 

the plant. 


As for the labor force, worry no more. 
Our feasibility studies cover labor, 
water, transportation, freight, local 
utilities, expansion possibilities, 
land improvement needs and con- 
struction costs. 


All it takes is a call or letter to Baird 
& Warner. We have 113 years of real 
estate service behind us. So you'll have 
less to worry about. 


BAIRD & WARNER 


10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 60603 (312) 236-1855 
SALES » MANAGEMENT + MORTGAGES + INSURANCE 








Ask Baird & Warner. 
We know how. 
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The Cinturato CN72 radial ply tire 
can go 150 miles an hour. Your 
car can't. 

It can do 130...for 24 straight 
hours. Your car can't. 

It can corner at angles your car 
can't cut. And stop at speeds your 
car can’t muster 

And if you're wondering why any 
company in its right mind would 
make a tire for a Ford or Chevy to 
GT Ferrari tolerances, we'll tell you. 
We think a tire must be able to 
take everything a car can dish out 
And then some. 

We think that when you're doing 60 
all day on a sizzling blacktop or 
swinging around some rainslicked 
hairpin turn, your tires should be 
more than equal to it 

So when we make the Cinturato 
CN72, we go the only way you can 
when you want a tire to be that 
good. Overboard. 

While others are making American 
car radial ply tires with two plies, 
we use three. While others depend 
on tubes in their radial ply tires, 
we make ours tubeless We've 
even moved the whitewall closer 
to the rim so the curb doesn't 
scrape it 

The result of all our sweat and 
tears is a tire rugged enough to 
last twice as long as an ordinary 
tire 

And though you have to pay at 
least $40 for a CN72 and perhaps 
as much as $54, it's worth it 
There's a saying among Italian 
racing car drivers, « La tua vita pud 
dipendere da una sola gomma. » 

It means your life is riding on your 
tires. 

Pirelli Tire Corporation, 60 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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THE TIRE THAT’S BETTER 
THAN CARS 


Fi fERELLGI CINTURATO 
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ACCEPTED 
EVERYWHERE 


insist on 


OO 


WORLD FAMOUS 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


HaODSCOUKE $407 1ALO~ be 


only 75¢ per S100 
ON THE ISSUANCE CHARGE 
WHY PAY MORE? 


THOS. COOK & SON 





a AT 
é -~ KINDO 
ROOM 
pO YOU 
WANT? 


We've got 700 big, luxurious guest 
rooms, nine specialty dining rooms, five 
barrooms and three swingin’ rooms with 
entertainment. There are 24 convenient 
meeting rooms, three magnificent ball- 
rooms, and 23 beautitul banquet rooms. 
We've also got plenty of garage room 
and parking room, sunning room and 
roaming room; an over-abundance of 
service, too. 

Phone us to reserve a room when you 
come to Los Angeles. 


In Chicago 346-2772 


THE BEVERLY HILTON 
Beverly Hills, California 


For reservations at all Hilton, Statler 
Hilton and other leading hotels, phone 
Hilton Reservation Service. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 

Friday, July 12 
CBS FRIDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.) 7 Want to Live!, Susan Hayward’s 
Academy Award-winning performance as 
a girl who, they said, murdered in hot 
blood. Death-cell drama based on a fac- 

tual California murder case. 


Saturday. July 13 

BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP (ABC, 
10:30 a.m. to noon). It’s the Early Birdie 
that catches the winning putt on this live 
telecast from Carnoustie Golf Links, Scot- 
land. The 97th British Open. oldest golf 
championship in the world, will be re- 
broadcast 3:30-S p.m. 


Sunday, July 14 

LOOK UP AND LIVE (CBS, 10:30-11 a.m.). 
“We Will Speak. Who Will Answer?” The 
people of Portland, Ore., speak and an- 
swer in this second part of a series that 
studies the ways in which eight different 
cities are handling race relations, housing 
and other problems through community 
action, 


Monday, July 15 

ONE LIFE TO LIVE (ABC, 3:30-4 p.m.). 
Soap operas don't necessarily have to wash 
all white any more. In this new serial set 
in and around Philadelphia, one of the cen- 
tral figures is a black intern who wants 
to live it like it is. Premiére. 

TIME FOR AMERICANS (ABC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). The fourth show in this series, on 
“Prejudice and the Police.” interviews 
Mayor Louie Welch of Houston, and his 
chief of police, shows direct confrontation 
with cops and members of minority com- 
munities. Psychological refereeing is pro- 
vided by Drs. Melvin P. Sikes and Sidney 
Cleveland. 

Check local listings for date and time 
of these NET programs: 

NET JOURNAL (Shown on Mon- 
days). “Justice and the Poor” or, more 
properly, injustice and the poor, is the sub- 
ject of a tough-hitting documentary that 
shows how, all too often, the law can con 
fuse rather than comfort the poor man, 

BLACK JOURNAL (Shown on Wednesdays). 
This week the magazine program includes 
a look at all-black Roosevelt City, out- 
side Birmingham; a report on Howard Uni- 
versity’s research on. sickle-cell anemia. 
the debilitating blood disease indigenous 
to the Negro: interviews with Actor Wil- 
liam Marshall and Playwright Ed Bullins, 
with an extract from the latter's A Son 
Comes Home; and a fascinating look at 
children’s games compiled by Leon Bibb, 


THEATER 


Across North America, the festival sea- 
son is in full voice, with accents ranging 
from Elizabethan to modern: 

AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, Strat- 
ford, Conn. Two comedies, As You Like 
Mt and Love's Labour's Lost, provide the 
light moments, while Richard I deals 
with weightier affairs of men and stite, 
A dash of Shaw is offered in Androcles 
and the Lion, Through Sept. 15. 

STRATFORD FESTIVAL, Stratford, Ont. Ro- 
mance runs rampant with Romeo and Ju- 


* All times E.D.T. 


liet and A Midsummer Nights Dream, 
while Tartuffe adds Gallic spice to the 
Elizabethan fare. On July 22, The Three 
Musketeers swashbuckle their way on 
stage, and on July 23. some Chekhovian 
melancholy is introduced in The Seagull. 
Samuel Beckett's Waiting for Godot pro- 
vides a 20th century touch beginning Aug. 
13. The season ends Oct. 12. 

CHAMPLAIN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, Bur- 
lington, Vt.. from July 22 through Sept. 
21. Macheth, All's Well That Ends Well, 
and Henry 1V, Part 2, are the Shake- 
speurean entries, counterpointed by Wait- 
ing for Godot. 

SHAKESPEARE SUMMER FESTIVAL, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Romeo and Juliet is trans- 
planted from Verona to 19th century 
New Orleans, and Juliet transformed into 
the daughter of a wealthy Negro. Philip 
Burton’s production runs from July 10 
through Aug. 25. 

COLORADO SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, Boul- 
der, Colo... offers Macbeth, Henry IV, 
Part 2, and The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona from Aug. 2 through Aug. 18, 

NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL GROUP, 
San Diego. The 1603 first folio text of 
Hamlet was trimmed by Director Ellis 
Rabb to concentrate on the play's con- 
temporary values. Ay You Like It and 
King John complete the program, which 
runs through Sept. 15. 

OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, Ashland, 
Ore. Cymbeline, Hamlet, As You Like It 
and Henry VIM make up the 28th season 
of this festival, starting July 20. Lock Up 
Your Daughters, a 20th century version 
of a Henry Fielding work, will play twelve 
matinee performances. 

SHAW FESTIVAL, Niagara-on-ihe-Lake, 
Canada, Jessica Tandy heads the cast of 
Heartbreak House, June 27 through July 
28; Micheal Macliammoir plays Wilde in 
The Importance of Being Oscar, July 30 
through Aug. 4. A Feydeau farce, called 
The Chemmy Circle, rounds out the sea- 
son Aug. 8 through Sept. I. 


RECORDS 
Soul & Similar 


OTIS REDDING: THE IMMORTAL OTIS RED- 
DING (ATCO). Before his death last De- 
cember in an airplane crash, Otis Redding 
showed them all how to pack soul into a 
song, Most of the numbers on this post- 
humous release were written by Otis him- 
self, and they are tailored to his own 
special insights. Even the traditional Amen 
demonstrates his strength-through-vulner- 
ability, his violent and cumulative aban- 
don, and his personalized parenthetical 
exclamations (“Even in your own song 
you've got to let your litthe light shine”) 
are reminders that Redding’s instincts and 
honesty will be missed, 

ARETHA FRANKLIN: ARETHA NOW (Atlun- 
tic). Aretha Franklin's latest is her best- 
est, Her vigorous ways with her voice 
can be so hypnotizing that the fact that 
Aretha is also quite a pianist is often for- 
gotten. In this album, she backs herself 
up in great style, underscoring the notion 
that Lady Soul will never stop living for 
her music, and neither will most of her 
fans. Producer Jerry Wexler and Engineer 
Tom Dowd deserve several amens too for 
giving Aretha her head, 

JAMES BROWN: | GOT THE FEELIN’ (King). 
Brown is a study in self-control. for he al- 
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to make sure orsion properly 


Ke yn 25,000 times to make 





. y ys are turne 
sure they don't break off in keylocks 
16 ferent And so it goes on 
200 Volkswagens are re- 
Validate f 3 jected every day 








It's a tough league 





afta. 


BKIN CONDITIONER 


The first creamy after shave. 


Most after shaves are mostly alcohol. So they can make your face burn. 
Mennen Afta’s the first creamy after shave. So it can’t make your face 
burn. Instead of drying your skin, it soaks right in and replaces the oil 
shaving scrapes away. Afta soothes your face. Which figures. After all, 


when was the last time you got burnt by something creamy? 
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Ways sounds as if he we yut to dis 





integrate into tiny fragm queals, 








shouts and groans. Fortun he never 
does. Though his style is | i to be 
the essence of soul, his mett more 
often a matter of effect thar tion 
t parody rather than the pict roti 
cism. Yet the album contains ood 
sounds in the back-up rhythm pat 
ticularly in the long stretches of ¢ n 
strumental freneticis devised Mr 


Dynamite” himself 


LOU RAWLS: FEELIN’ GOOD (Capitol). lt 





























ike many soul singer, Lou Rawls leave 
no doubt about what he ts saying, as well 
is feeling. His machete-sharp enunciation 
is major component of his thoroughly 
masculine power, and he means th 
y Ihe album's selection of songs is fe 
licitot particularly the bitter M ince 
nd the ry Hang-Ups (that man 
es to use every cliche he 
contemporary bularv: shook-us with 
up-tight, hung-up and groovi 
THE TEMPTATIONS: WISH IT WOULD RAIN 
Gordy). The five boys from Motown dis 
pl Studied sophistication that might 
be called “hybrid Soul They are bi 
up by an outfit that sounds lik cross be 
tween the Vienna Philharmonic, Herb Al 
pert and an electrified Gk Autry. The 
occasional catch j the throat and sad 
hoot do not sul sot nake, but the 
music is entirely inoffen Besides, the 
cover photograph pictin The Temp 
tations utter! defeated Foreign Le 
onnaires h the funniest of th 
yeu 
DIONNE WARWICK: VALLEY OF THE DOLLS 
Scepter I le Car Dionne is too 
bleached white-sounding, to be 
soul singe tu est of her excep 
tional v witt note are ctly soul 
derived. TI Do You Know the Way 
to San Je leekly “white and de 
lightful t othe ich as Let Me Be 
Lonely, p th lues to rhythm & blues 
Both sons lo with several others on 
the albun e written by Burt Bacha 
rach, or l more able and sophi 
ticated po in the business 
CINEMA 
NADM BLE EVIDENCE. John Osborne's 
portrait of a 39-year-old Lon 
licit who rea bruptly that 
life i irredeemably mediocre” makes 


‘ \ transition to the = screen 

ith Actor Nicol Williamson giving acrid 
¢ to the aloes of Osborne's lines 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. As a spaceship 
ws the galactic void, Director Stanley 
Kubrick searches for the meaning of life 
33 years from now and turns the quest 
into a dazzling—and demanding—cinemat 

experience 
PETULIA. Julie Christie and George (¢ 
Scott top billing in this ribald, ricc 
cheting Richard Lester film of a love af 
fair between a crusty, cutup doctor and a 
flouncy, flipped-out wife; the film's big 
gest star, however, remains the compel 
ling city of San Francisco 

LES CARABINIERS. When he is not be 
having like a brat, Director Jean-Luc Go 
dard can be quite grown up, as he once 
demonstrated with Breathless and now 
shows again with this dry, abrasive an- 
tiwar film that is at once a satire of post 
war Europe and a subtle dissection of 
ageression 

ROSEMARY’S BABY. Satan is alive and liv 
ing at the Bramford, a haunted apart 
ment house in Manhattan, where an an 
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MCKESSON LIQUOR CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 











ORIGINAL 


V.VO. 


BRAND 


ALL EXTRA QUALITY 


YEARS OLD 


BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN a BY 


LEITH» SCOTLAND - ESTD. 1878 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 





© MCKLIQCO, 1968 





SCOTCH WHISKY 


CH WHISKIES - PRODUCE OF SCOTLAND 


4/5 QUART 


How to translate 


a Scotch label. 


All right, from top to bottom: 


When the medals were passed out, 
we took more than our share. 


Gold Bar means we are absolutely 
committed to 18-karat excellence. 


Martin's means James Martin 
wasn't a bit ashamed to put his 
name on his product. 


Original V.V.O. translates as Scotch 
made by our original very, very old 
methods. (Nobody yet has greeted 
our distiller with, ‘What's new?"’). 


Blended Scotch Whisky, as 
opposed to unblended Scotch 


whiskey, tells you we've 
harmonized a number of light 
whiskies into one lovely Scotch 
tune. 


All of these whiskies were 
Produced in Scotland, of course. 


And they're 100% Scotch whiskies. 


(A nip of the Irish would be 
interesting. Though a Scotch-Irish 
on the rocks might prove stormy.) 


All Extra Quality? We've got the 
bills to prove it. 


‘8 Years Old’ is worth signaling in 
red, we think. That extra couple of 
years Martin's takes to age 
smooths the taste no end. 


Martin's is a full 86.8 proof, of 
course. And it's blended and 
bottled in Scotland. 


After creating something as fine as 
this Scotch, it would be wrong not 
to see it into your hands safe and 
sealed. 


And finally, James Martin & Co. 
Ltd. has been creating an estimable 
Scotch since 1878, in the classic 
old distillery town of Leith. 


End of translation from the Scotch. 
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buy The Digest every month. 


Gives them more than a lift. 


Families who are going places take to The Digest as to no other magazine. 
Because no other magazine so uniquely answers their need to know— 
quickly, accurately, concisely. About the urban crisis and what to do 
about it. About good health and how to keep it. Or Vietnam. Or inflation. 
Or 30 other interesting, entertaining, timely subjects. Variety, vitality, 
veracity—three reasons why 50 million people read The Digest every 
month. The very kind of people you see so often in supermarkets, depart- 
ment stores, auto showrooms, drugstores. And at airline ticket counters. 





Copies bought: 

Reader's Digest. . 17,000,000 
Life 7,500,000 
Look 7,750,000 


aders 


Digest 


WORLD'S BEST SELLER 











Whats the big idea? 


Last week the president of a large turn credit the right amount into each 





downtown firm asked if we uld helt employees account 
him save money in making up his payro All the employee does is write himself 
payment i t-free check twice a month in the 


Personnel changes, income tax de amount of h lary 
ductions, and red-tape were | n a We can set up a cost-saving system 





cmplovess Conus fame "American National Bank 


athens Fon. 0196 LY 
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What makes a 
Manpower 
ite Glove Girl 
etter than 
ordinary 
vacation 
replacements? 


anpower does! 


through better 
selection, better testing 
and exclusive 
special “‘situation”’ 
training. This year 
...don’t gamble... 
call early for the 









TYPISTS * STENOS 
* RECEPTIONISTS 
OFFICE MACHINE 
OPERATORS « 
KEY PUNCH 
OPERATORS «+ 
FILE CLERKS 


TEMPORARY HELP FOR: OFFICES. DATA PROCESSING DEPARTMENTS. MARKETING AND MER. 

CHANDISING PROGRAMS, PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES, TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS, PRO 

DUCTION AND ASSEMBLY LINES, * MORE THAN 550 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


cient witch (Ruth Gordon) troubles a 
pregnant wife (Mia Farrow); both ladies 
are superb, thanks to the devilishly deft di- 


) rection of Roman Polanski (Knife in the 


Water, Repulsion), who has a nifty hor- 
ror hangup. 

THE ODD COUPLE. Walter Matthau and 
Jack Lemmon have a marvelous time pick- 
ing and raging at each other in this stage 
bound adaptation of Neil Simon’s Broad 
way comedy about two badly matched 
buddies who try to help each other 
through the traumas of divorce 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


INTELLECTUAL ORIGINS OF AMERICAN RAD 
ICALISM, by Staughton Lynd. A_ historical 
handbook for the armchair revolutionary 
by one of the leading scholars of the 
New Left 

THE UNIVERSAL BASEBALL ASSOCIATION 
INC., J. HENRY WAUGH, PROP., by Robert 
Coover, The cosmos is un intricate base 
ball game—or is it vice versa—in this en 
tertaining allegory about an accountant 
who destroys himself when he relinquishes 
reality for illusion 

DARK AS THE GRAVE WHEREIN MY FRIEND 
IS LAID, by Malcolm Lowry. A 1945-46 
visit to Mexico furnished the basis for 
this fragmented, posthumous half-novel 
by «a boozy-brilliant man to whom writ 
ing was an unending journey and life the 
landscape under the volcano 

SLOUCHING TOWARDS BETHLEHEM, by Joan 
Didion. Twenty essays by a gifted writer 
who transforms even the most joyous of 
people and places (hippies, Haight-Ash 
bury) into her own melancholy image 

ENDERBY, by Anthony Burgess. In this re 
touching of an earlier portrait of the art 
ist as a middle-aged gasbag. the gifted 
English novelist combines the elements of 
entertainment and enlightenment with un 
common artistry 

TRUE GRIT, by Charles Portis, An uproar 
ious period piece about a 14-year-old girl 
who turns the wild frontier topsy-turvy 
While avenging the murder of her pa 

COUPLES, by John Updike. One of Amer 
ica’s most stylish novelists turns his lyric 
imagination loose on adultery and = the 
search for salvation in a richly plotted 
story set in a New England small town 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 
Couples, Updike (2) 
Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (3) 
Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (4) 
5. Topaz, Uris (5) 
6. Vanished, Knebel (6) 
7. The Confessions of Nat Turner, 

Styron (8) 

8. Christy, Marshall (10) 
9, Red Sky at Morning, Bradford (9) 
10, The Tower of Babel, West 


wr — 


NONFICTION 


Iberia, Michener (3) 

The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (1) 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (6) 
The Naked Ape, Morris (4) 

Or I'll Dress You in Mourning, Collins 
and Lapierre (5) 

6, The Right People, Birmingham (2) 

. The Center, Alsop (9) 

8. The Rich and the Super-Rich, Lundberg 
9. The French Chef Cookbook, Child (7) 
10. The Double Helix, Watson 
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What's 7 minutes in your young life? 


Could be you'll learn about Social Security benefits you weren't aware of. 
How to put aside an extra $14,000. And how to organize your RACE. 


In less time than it takes to play a par four hole, a Result? A finan prog u can live v And 
Mutual Benefit man can start you on the road to sound for the Mutual E ; eis hi 
financial planning He hopes when you buy, you'll from hin 
You see, he recognizes life insurance is only one Best part is, it takes only 7 minutes to f out if 
part of it. So he offers you a financial service that goes into his financial service is for you. If you're interested, he'll 
other things, too. It covers not only protection but savings, wise he'll leave. When your Mutual Benefit 
your retirement, a review of all your life insurance. It takes 


continue. Ot 
man calls, § 


in your benefits under Social Security, including latest 
changes in the law (and helps you initiate an audit of your 
account that can avoid a costly error) 


rive him 7 minutes. It could be the turning 
point of your whole financial future 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
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LETTERS 





From the Soul 


Sir: If finally people have learned to un- 
derstand the Negro’s music [June 28] why 
the hell can’t they understand the man 
or woman who’s singing it? Soul music is 
not something that just came on the 
scene, it has been here since the black 
man came to America; it started way 
back in those cotton fields in Mississippi, 
Georgia, etc. That was all we had, when 
we were out in the hot sun picking cot- 
ton; cog ! a nice cool breeze came and 
you just had to let someone know that 
you had the feeling, so you started sing- 
ing. Even though we didn't have any 
music to sing by, we still had soul. 
Vickie MurPHy BROWN 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Your attempted analysis of “soul,” 
as expressed by the beautiful and sen- 
sitive Aretha Franklin, does litte more 
than perpetuate America’s racist dogma 
that anything indigenous to blacks must 
be imbued with bestial sexuality, an ob- 
lique relationship with God and/or family 
or, at best, quaint abnormalities of con- 
duct. Your perception of soul is as your 
perception of those who live it. You see 
plainly the origins, but not feeling its mes- 
sage, you subject it to comical distortions 
or paternal niceties. As is evident in many 
crumbling households, the would-be Great 
White Father is well advised to “just be 
quiet and listen.” 
Ranya L. ALEXANDER 

Davis, Calif. 


Sir: Soul is acting and being yourself— 
doing your thing, naturally. Like, I eat 
chitlins, yams, greens and corn bread be- 
cause I dig them, not because I am black 
or have any false illusions that these 
“soul foods” will make me soulful. Soul 
is being, not trying to be. 
Ropert L. Teal 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir: Soul is black and beautiful and like 
any black cat will tell you, baby—it's 
ours! Blue-eyed soul? The answer to your 
question—"“Does this mean that white mu- 
sicians by definition don't have soul?"—is 
simply and unequivocally yes, Obviously 
they can mouth the words and hit the 
notes, but, well, it's like Chaucer de- 
scribed the Prioress in The Canterbury 
Tales: 
Fairly she spoke her French, and skill- 
fully, 
After the school of Stratford-at-the- 
Bow 
Parisian French was not for her to 
know. 
That's how it is, baby. 
LLoyp W. RaAIKEs 
Los Angeles 


Sir: To those Negroes who would leave 
it to us whites to “defend the idea of *blue- 
eyed soul," I would like to point out 
that the “funky Memphis rhythm sec- 
tion” that became the vehicle which made 
it possible for Aretha to do her thing is 
composed of all white musicians. 
CHARLIE FREEMAN 

Memphis 


Sir: If soul requires the prerequisite of 
suffering, prejudice, and denigration of 
human dignity, then we should include 
the elimination of soul as part of the 
War against poverty and racism. 

ARNOLD ROSENBERG 
The Bronx, N.Y. 
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Sir: You stated that “she leans her head 
back, forehead gleaming with perspira- 
tion.” Aretha does not perspire, she 
sweats. Sweat has soul. Perspire is a word 
invented by blue-veined little ladies who 
spoke of limbs instead of arms and legs, 
boy cows instead of bulls. 
RicHaRD WILSON 

Aspen, Colo. 


Sir: I challenge only the grading that rel- 
egates the Master Sherlock Holmes to 
Straight City, after running him, blas- 
phemously and preposterously, with Char- 
lie Chan, who gets into Valhalla. Chan, 
an amusing charlatan, should have been 
paired with Mr. Moto, and that correct 
company could well sustain your pref- 
erence. But Holmes should be paired ci- 
ther with Dr. Watson or Conan Doyle 
(proving again that the creature can be 
greater than the creator); in any case, to 
make this correct evaluation is to place 
Sherlock Holmes automatically into the 
“Yes” column. If you placed Conan Doyle 
beside Edgar Allan Poe, then certainly 
Doyle would go into Straight City with 
Watson, and Poe would join Holmes in 
Valhalla. Elementary. 
RICHARD HUGHES 
Chief Banto 
Baritsu Chapter of Baker Street 
Irregulars 
Hong Kong 


Sir: Okay, I can see leaving Gertrude 
Stein (straight) and Alice B. Toklas (soul) 
off your list, but Dear Abby (straight) 
and Ann Landers (soul)—unforgivable. 

Betsy TREMONT 
Teheran 


Sir: Please include Adlai Stevenson, soul 
uncle to all. 

SP4 A. R. Wayman, U.S.A. 
Avon Park, Fla. 


Sir: 
Aero engineers stole the moon 
out of Junes 
Medico pioneers took the heart 
out of tunes 
About all that’s left in the bow! 
luy, is soul. 
EsTHER ANN GOLDBERG 
Lyndhurst, Ohio 


That Corson Book 


Sir: In its criticism of Lieut. Colonel 
Corson’s book, The Betrayal (June 28), 
TIME again underscored one of the major 
contradictions of the American involve- 
ment in Viet Nam: We cannot make our 


local allies worth defending without tak- 
ing them over completely and becoming 
blatantly colonial. If one thing is even 
clearer than the improbability of the po- 
litical escalation required by the Corson 
solution, it is the probability of con- 
tinued failure of the Westmoreland tac- 
tic. Since the former won't be used and 
the latter won't work, withdrawal, while 
no “answer” either, will force the Viet- 
namese to solve their own problems and 
will serve notice on the world that the 
U.S. will no longer let incompetent allies 
get fat while it fights their battles for 
them. We may not be able to mold our 
friends, but we can choose them. 
MicHaeL. W. DUNLOP 

St. Louis 


Sir: Time should take with the prover- 
bial grain of salt the statements of critics 
as well as protagonists on Viet Nam. For 
example, you cite Lieut. Colonel Corson 
as having me proudly announce “the dis- 
tribution of 150,000 more tons of fer- 
tilizer in five northern provinces in 1967, 
failing to mention that the region's rice 
production fell by 150,000 tons during 
the same period.” 

First, his memory is faulty, We didn’t 
bring 150,000 tons of fertilizer into I 
Corps in 1967; it was more like 12- 
13,000 tons. Second, I was stressing the 
importance of using fertilizer to coun- 
teract precisely the type of production 
decline which Corson cites. Without 
fertilizer, rice output in I Corps would 
have declined even further. I learned 
a long time ago that just because a state- 
ment appears between hard covers in a 
book does not make it true, Corson’s 
book is replete with allegation, short 


on fact. 
R. W. KoMER 
A.P.O., San Francisco 


Anti-Semitism in the Soviet 


Sir: Your article on the visit of Mos- 
cow's Chief Rabbi Yehuda Leib Levin 
{June 28] contained a number of mis- 
leading points. The American Jewish Con- 
ference on Soviet Jewry is not an “anti- 
Communist” group. It is ideologically neu- 
tral, being concerned solely with the ame- 
lioration of the condition of Jews in the 
Soviet Union. Most unfortunate was the 
juxtaposing of anti-Semitism in the So- 
viet Union and other nations. They are 
by no means similar. In the U.S.S.R. the 
government itself is responsible for a pro- 
gram aimed at the religious and cultural 
restriction of Jews. Indeed, so extensive is 
this anti-Jewish policy that it is not at 
all certain that Jews today are better off 
than in czarist times, except materially. 
The religious Jew before 1917 could prac- 
tice his faith, unlike the contemporary 
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Jew. He could also emigrate if conditions 
became unbearable but not so today. 


§ ALEX LITTMANN 
Elmhurst, N.Y 
Sir: What I heard the Rabbi say, through 
the din of protest, was what I know to 
be a fact: That Jews suffer no greater re 
e strictions on their religious life than do 
others in Russia who still believe in God. 
Great numbers of Baptists and Orthodox 
Christians are no more, no less perse- 
cuted for their faith than Jews. Why 
must the American Jew assume he has a 
priority on suffering? 
Peter D, KNaut 
Minister 








Community Church of Elmhurst 
Elmhurst, N.Y 


The Late Great 
Sir: As one “growing up with borrowed 
nostalgia.” I applaud your most inter 
esting Essay “The Late Show as History” 
(June 28]. The oldtimers may not have 
had perfect style, but they had class 
KATHLEEN GANG 
Cleveland 
Sir To keep the record straight for fu 


® ture generations, | feel it my duty to 
point out that in the movie Desperate 
Journey, Errol Flynn returned a rebuilt 
Lockheed Hudson bomber to the British 
and did not hijack a Nazi bomber as you 
reported. In either case, I'm sure this ac 
tion shortened the war considerably 

Jor B. WILKINSON Jr 









Athens, Ga 


Sir: May | add the following to Harry 
Purvis’ collection in “Film Fossils” 
° “Fight, fight, fight that’s all you 
A fine ever do, Dick Plantagenet.” Virginia Mayo 
’ to Laurence Harvey in King Richard and 
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Studio City alif 


By Seagram. Sir lrivia nothing! The impact of late 


show dialogue far outweighs the cliché fac 
Sounds tor. John Ireland to Montgomery Clift in 
z aT 


Red River: “There's only two things in 
the world nicer than a good gun: A Swiss 
watch and a woman from anywhere, Ever 
2 have a good Swiss watch?” 
—, Mas. CONSTANTINE ALBANS, U.S.M.C, 
Lieut. Poivip D, FLYNN Jr., U.S.N.R 
Lieut. ALAN R. Posner, U.S.N.R. 


Annapolis. Md 
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Sure, you can drag around a 
chain of credit cards 


Unfold all those credit cards, 
you've sure got a colorful scene. 
Fold them up, you've got a fat 
wallet. Solution: one American 
Express Card that’s welcome 
everywhere. Worldwide. It does 
the work of dozens of separate 
cards. It’s the heavyweight card 
for lightweight wallets. 


but why ? 
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The one credit card you need 
for travel and entertainment 


American Express 








How Renault scrimps 


on gas without 
scrimping on car. 


The Renault 10 can scrimp at 
the rate of 35 miles a gallon. 

One of the chief reasons for 
this remarkable mileage is the 
Renault 10’s engine. Quite sim- 
ply, if you don’t waste power, you 
don’t waste gas. Which isn’t all 
that simple. 

In practice, it meant develop- 
ing a new casting technique to 
get a more compact engine block. 
By keeping the block size down, 
we keep the car size down, which 
keeps the gas consumption down. 

It meant anchoring the crank- 
shaft with 5 main bearings (as 
much as most V-8’s) to cut vi- 
brations down to an irreducible 





minimum. No vibration, no pow- 
er waste, no gas waste. 





A PIECE OF PAPER CAN 
SUPPORT A 4} Ib. BRICK 


To explain the next bit of gas- 
saving we've set up a little dem- 
onstration. (above) 





Without those pleats, the same 
paper would never even support 
another piece of paper. That, in 
principle, is the kind of extra 
wrinkle we design into the steel 
structure of the Renault 10. It 
allows us to increase strength 





and rigidity without increasing 
sheer dead weight. And by not 
increasing dead weight, again, we 
don’t increase gas consumption. 

Now, with your permission, 
a little documentation on how 
little scrimping there is on car. 
Included in the $1,745* price: 
Seats that have been compared 
with the seats in a Rolls-Royce. 
And which convert into twin 
beds. 11 cubic feet of trunk. Top 
speed, 85. Self-adjusting 4-wheel 
disc brakes. 4-wheel independ- 
ent suspension. 4 doors. 4-speed 
synchromesh transmission. 

If there’s any scrimping on 
the Renault 10 at all, it’s on the 
gas tank. It only holds ten gal- 
lons. (About 350 miles worth.) 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


R Shapdeg 


OR British Artist Gerald Scarfe, 

this week's cover assignment of- 
fered an unusual challenge. TV com- 
mercials, he decided, called for some- 
thing more than the exercise of his 
satirical pen: nor did one of his pa- 
pier-maché cartoon sculptures, which 
had served so well for the Beatles 
(TimME cover, Sept. 22) and John 
Kenneth Galbraith (Time cover, Feb 
16) seem quite right for this subject 
Scarfe closeted himself in a New 
York hotel room for more than a 
week, watching TV day in, day out 
concentrating on the commercials 
and ignoring the programs. 

With TV spots before his eyes 
and sponsors’ pleas ringing in his 
ears, Scarfe finally turned off the 
tube and sought the relative quiet of 
our editorial offices. There he con- 
verted a conference room into a bi- 
zarre workshop. The staff watched 
with growing curiosity as he col- 
lected an improbable mess of dis 
membered — store-window — manne- 
quins, overturned cornflakes boxes, 
scattered cigarettes and disarrayed 
lingerie, and began to stuff it all 
into a gutted TV set. With hammer 
and saw, glue and plaster. Scarfe 
concocted a many-armed “assem 
blage.” For a final fillip, he man- 
aged to attach a serving of spaghetti 

-which was no mean trick, since 
the soft strands kept slithering off 
the plate under the hot photographic 
lights 

The cover ussemblage completed, 
Scarfe was delighted to turn back 
to more familiar artistic tools and 
vo to work on the cartoons that il 
lustrate the story. 

Unhke Scarte, Associate Editor 
Ray Kennedy, who wrote the cover 
story, figured he was all too familiar 
with EV commercials. One set glows 








SCARFE AT WORK 


constantly in his office; three others 
sound off steadily in his Manhattan 
apartment, to the delight of his six 
children. What Kennedy and Senior 
Editor Jesse Birnbaum wanted was 
an expert appraisal of what spots 
should be concentrated on. That ap 
praisal was supplicd by Reporter 
Peter Borrelli and Researcher San- 
dra Burton after endless hours spent 
scanning reel after reel of nothing 
but commercials recorded through 
the past 20) years 

Map and Chart Researchers Claire 
Barnett and Nina Wilson put in an 
equally painstaking few weeks col 
lecting the necessary statistics for 
the commercial time chart that runs 
along with the cover story. TV net- 
works would not release program- 
ming logs. so the girls had to spell 
cach other as they monitored a com- 
plete three-network = “commercial 
day.” Everywhere they went—to the 
ofice. to parties, and through all 
their household chores—they carried 
their stopwatches with them. One or 
the other of them was never far 
trom the sight and sound of a TV 
set. “The hardest part was learning 
to “tune in’ the commercials after 
tuning them out for so many years,” 
savs Claire. “Now it's all I can do 
to miss the message even when I 
want to. 
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U.S. TITAN ICBM IN CALIFORNIA 
Experience rules out easy optimism. 


INCE the world’s first mushroom 
cloud billowed over Alamagordo 23 

years ago this month, every U.S. Pres- 
ident has hoped to cap his Adminis- 
tration with an agreement designed to 
avert nuclear Armageddon. Truman de- 
scribed it as “the one purpose that dom- 
inated me.” Eisenhower called his fail- 
ure to make any progress in the dis- 
armament ficld “one of my major re- 
grets.”” Kennedy's efforts to “get the 
genie back in the bottle” had some suc- 
cess in 1963's limited Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty, and he considered it one of his 
greatest achievements. Now, in the wan- 
ing months of his presidency, Lyndon 
Johnson can take satisfaction from a 
comparable feat—and can claim credit 
for having set the stage for another 
that could prove even more historic. 

During parallel ceremonies in Wash- 
ington, London and Moscow, more than 
60 nations last week signed a Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. At the same 
time, Johnson announced that the U.S 
and the Soviet Union had agreed to 
start discussions about limiting and re- 
ducing both offensive nuclear weapons 
and anti-ballistic missiles. 

Close to Parity. Why were the Rus- 
Sians now ready to talk? For one thing, 
they may be convinced that the near fu- 
ture may bring a negotiated settlement 
of the Viet Nam war, which could 
allow Washington to channel billions 
of defense dollars into new weapons sys- 
tems. For another, they may be wor- 
ried by U.S. advances in multiple war- 
heads for missiles. In recent years, Mos- 
cow has tripled its long-range missile 
force, is now very close to parity with 
the 1,710-missile U.S. arsenal; Amer- 
ican multiple-warhead missiles would 
again put parity well beyond their im- 
mediate reach, and undoubtedly prompt 
them to embark on a new race to 
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catch up. Finally, a disarmament-mind- 
ed faction within the Kremlin, led by 
Kosygin and other economic planners, 
is believed to have won out for the mo- 
ment over the generals and the “metal 
eaters” by arguing that the arms race 
could lead not only to further eco- 
nomic strain but even to war. 

Johnson's spadework for the forth- 
coming talks began less than’ two 
months after he took office. In January 
1964 he wrote to Nikita Khrushchev, 
calling for talks on controlling nuclear 
weaponry, Ever since, he has kept after 
Moscow with what an aide called “enor- 
mous, stubborn persistence.” During his 
summit meeting with Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin at Glassboro, N.J., in 
June 1967, he urged talks on limiting 
the ruinously expensive development of 
anti-ballistic missile defenses. The Rus- 
sians, then in the process of emplacing 
their “Galosh”* ABM_ system around 
Moscow and Leningrad, said they would 
think about it. After his March 31 de- 
cision not to seek a second term, John- 
son wrote to Kosygin emphasizing that 
“now is the time” for both countries to 
act. Two wecks ago, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko declared that 
Moscow was ready for talks 

No Illusions. The break in the ice 
left some U.S. officials notably cool. 
After Kosygin announced a nine-point 
program to halt the nuclear-arms race, 
one Washington official declared: “Most 
of that stuff is old garbage. It’s a prop- 
aganda cover for the fact that their po- 
sition is not formulated.” 

Indeed, Kosygin’s prospectus did have 
a ring of familiarity. Its major proposals 
—for limitations on the production of 
nuclear weapons and delivery systems, 
and restrictions on the movement of nu- 


* NATO code name. 





SOVIET MISSILE POISED FOR LAUNCH 
But it does not rule out hope. 


TORTUOUS ROAD TO NUCLEAR SANITY 


clear-armed bombers and missile- 
launching submarines—have been made 
before, but never came close to being 
implemented. But the British thought 
they saw signs of progress. Said one 
Whitehall official: “There are some 
points which seem to signify an ad- 
vance, for they pick up what are ear- 
lier Western proposals.” The British be- 
lieve, for example, that Kosygin’s pro- 
posal for nuclear-disarmament zones 
might be an oblique response to recent 
hints from NATO's foreign ministers of 
a desire to negotiate mutual force re- 
ductions in Central Europe. 

Nonetheless, the discussions are like- 
ly to be long and at times exasperating, 
as is suggested by the nyet-studded and 
tortuous history of disarmament talks 
(see box opposite). “Discussions of this 
most complex subject will not be easy,” 
conceded Johnson, “and we have no il- 
lusions that it will be.” 

Not even the wildest optimists in the 
Administration consequently — believe 
that the talks will lead to the complete 
elimination of missile systems. A freeze 
On existing offensive missiles is about 
the best that is hoped for; orbiting sat- 
ellites could easily detect any effort to 
install new missile launchers, making in- 
spection a relatively routine task. As 
for ABM systems, the Russians are not 
about to permit on-site inspection—or 
dismantling—of Galosh. Neither is a 
U.S. President likely to risk a political 
uproar by canceling plans for the “thin” 
$5.5 billion Sentinel system. A_ pact 
that would place severe limits on both 
systems, and keep down their enor- 
mous costs, is feasible, though on-the- 
ground verification is certain to remain 
a thorny issue, given the deeply in- 
grained fear of espionage that persists 
in Russia’s closed society. 

Still, as Lyndon Johnson put it, man 





must try to “shape his destiny in the nu- 
clear age,” and the President solemnly 
pledged all U.S. resources to help the 
world move “into the light of sanity 
and security.” 


DIPLOMACY 


Interlude in Iturup 

Scanning a moving blip on the screen 
that indicated an airliner, Japanese de- 
fense command radar operators on the 
northernmost tip of Hokkaido Island ra- 
dioed a warning. “You are off course,” 
chided the Japanese. “Turn south.” But 
the message was lost amid crackling 
static, and Seaboard World Airlines 
Flight 253A was already 80 nautical 
miles north of its course. Moments lat- 
er, Pilot Joseph Tosolini was radioing 
that intercepting MIG fighters were forc- 
ing him to land on Iturup, one of the 
Soviet Kurile Islands. 

For Tosolini, 214 U.S. servicemen 
bound for Viet Nam aboard Flight 
253A and the crew of 16, the inter- 
rupted maiden flight of the brand-new 
giant DC-8 jetliner turned into 55 hours 
of bone-wearying imprisonment that 
had diplomats in Washington and Mos- 
cow on tenterhooks, 

Bully Beef & Noodles. Tosolini’s first 
inkling of trouble aloft was the sight 
of a MIG off his starboard wing. The 
Soviet pilot gestured to Tosolini to fol- 
low him. The DC-8 did, but when it 
veered off the new course for a few sec- 
onds, the MIG's guns belched a short 
burst. 

However, the shots were aimed away 
from the airliner. Nor did the Russians 


at Iturup seem unfriendly. When food 
aboard the airliner gave out, Soviet mil- 
itary rations of bread, cheese, butter, 
weak coffee, bully beef and noodles 
were provided, as well as cigarettes. 
During their second night, Flight 
253A’s nine air hostesses were given 
damp, makeshift beds in an airport 
building. During short respites, the im- 
prisoned Americans were allowed to 
leave the aircraft to stretch knotted mus- 
cles, smoke and use Soviet outhouses. 
These interludes and the dreary view 
from the airliner’s ports afforded a rare 
peck at the Kuriles, which Russia has 
guarded with xenophobic jealousy ever 
since the islands were seized as booty 
from Japan after World War IL. A mist- 
shrouded necklet of 50 volcanic islets, 
the Kuriles are strung strategically from 
within seven miles of Hokkaido to sev- 
en miles from Kamchatka on the Sibe- 
rian mainland, “The whole place looked 
half-abandoned,” said Army Specialist 
Five Theodore Sokardo. “The runway 
was narrow and the field buildings were 
dingy and, well—just primitive,” 
Encouraging Approach. Word of 
Flight 253A’s detention reached Wash- 
ington at a moment of maximum po- 
tential embarrassment. Only hours later, 
President Johnson was to attend the 
signing of the nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty and announce disarmament talks 
with the Kremlin. Instructions were 
flashed to U.S. Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson in Moscow, who took ad- 
vantage of a similar treaty-signing cer- 
emony to speak with Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin about the airliner. He 
assured the Soviet leader that any vio- 





RUSK SIGNING NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY 
Fruitful times for quiet works, 


lation of Soviet airspace was uninten- 
tional. Kosygin stalled, saying the in- 
cident was being investigated. 

It was clear that by holding the plane 
the Russians could scuttle talks with 
the U.S. On the other hand, their re- 
lease of 214 Americans for combat 
would invite a propaganda cudgeling 
from China, ever eager to berate Mos- 
cow for betraying its allics in Hanoi, 
In the end, both sides displayed an en- 
couragingly sophisticated, fresh  ap- 
proach to defusing the danger, Next 
day, Thompson was handed a curt pro- 
test note. Just as curtly, the U.S. apol- 


TIT ee 


ARMS CONTROL: A CHRONOLOGY 








BARUCH PLAN, 1946. Proposed by Bernard M. Baruch, 
U.S. representative on the U.N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the program included international control of all atom- 
ic detonations and licensing of all other atomic activities. 
An international inspection team would check for vio- 
lations, and its findings would be veto-proof in the Security 
Council. The Russians objected that inspection could not be 
reconciled with national security, and the plan was shelved. 

“OPEN SKIES,” 1955, At the Geneva summit conference, 
President Eisenhower suggested a bold plan for aerial sur- 
veillance of all military installations, including nuclear fa- 
cilities. The idea had not been favored by most U.S. 
military men, and the Russians rejected it as an espionage 
ploy. The Russians countered with a ground checkup system 
—which Eisenhower accepted in principle—but the idea 
fell through when Moscow would allow only three token 
look-sees a year. Today there is still no formal inspection pro- 
cedure, although satellite surveillance and seismic detection 
devices have made it easier to keep track of nuclear in- 
stallations and large detonations worldwide. 

PROTECTING ANTARCTICA, 1959. Twelve nations, includ- 
ing the U.S.S.R., France, Britain and the U.S., agreed to pro- 
hibit military bases and nuclear explosions in the Antarctic. 

17-NATION DISARMAMENT COMMITTEE, 1961. The semi- 
permanent sessions of diplomats from 17 nations at the Pa- 
lais des Nations in Geneva have worked out virtually all 
the disarmament agreements. The U.S. and U.S.S.R, have 
treated the consultations with increasing respect, while 
France—originally the 18th member—has never taken its 
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seat, choosing instead to flex its nuclear muscle in the Sa- 
hara. Red China has declared the committee anathema. 

HOT LINE, 1963. A minor deterrent, the installation of a di- 
rect telecircuit between the White House and the Kremlin, 
was worked out by Kennedy and Khrushchev. 

LIMITED NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY, 1963. Originally 
put forward by Jawaharlal Nehru in 1954, the treaty was 
brought into being by Premier Khrushchev and President 
Kennedy ten months after the Cuba missile crisis. More 
than 100 countries (excluding France and China) joined in 
the so-called Moscow Treaty, which banned nuclear testing 
in the atmosphere, in space and under water. 

OUTER SPACE, 1964, The Geneva conference originated a 
ban on the nuclear armament of orbiting space vehicles, 
which was supported by the U.N. General Assembly. 

NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY, 1968. After be- 
ing kicked around for ten years, the idea was finally ap- 
proved at the Johnson-Kosygin summit in Glassboro, N.J., 
a year ago. The resulting treaty, worked out in Geneva, com- 
mits the signing nations (60-odd, so far) to the historic agree- 
ment. Nations without nuclear weapons will not produce or 
receive them in the future from the present nuclear powers. 
The pact also promises have-nots the full peaceful benefits 
of the atom, while committing the nuclear powers to move 
forward toward effective arms limitation and disarmament. 
France and Red China refused to sign the treaty, while sev- 
eral nonnuclear powers, notably West Germany, India and 
Brazil, have objected that as signatory nations they would 
be left vulnerable to enemy attack. 
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G.l.s ARRIVING IN JAPAN 
Encouraging sophistication 


ogized and Flight 253A was set free 


reaching Japan with a 
urubby, bearded troopers bound for 
Cam Ranh Bay in Viet Nam 

After lengthy Soviet interrogation 
SESSIONS signed a letter re 
gretling a Soviet 
eignty that he insists never 
although the Pentagon reported it had 
irrefutable that he 
course, Meanwhile, since Japan claims 
the Kuriles were “unlawfully 
by the Russians tn the first place, Wash 
ington was forced to apologize to Tokyo 
for having apologized to Moscow 


plancload of 


Tosolini 
violation of sover 
occurred 


evidence was off 


seized 





Abrazo for the Neighbors 


Always jealous of the attention their 
neighbor to the north pays to Europe 
Asia, South American 
particularly concerned tn an 
Latin ambassadors in Washington 


and leaders are 


election 
vear 


have been bombarded with urgent in 


guiries from home about the presiden- 


tial candidates’ views on hemispheric 


issues, and even the most casual speech 
rom the stump is scrutinized for hints 
t policy changes 
Latin America has been largel 


looked by the presidential aspirants, but 








th no still in office has not forgotten 
it. Last week. as reassurance to the 
U.S/s southern neighbors, President 
Johnson thew to San Salvador for 

minisummit with the presidents of five 
Central American republics: El Salva 
dor, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Guatemala. Before leaving Texas 





with Bolivia's President 
Ortuno at the L.BJ 
ind played host to ambassadors 
Latin countries at San An 
HemisPau symbol of 
inter-American The Admin 
stration hoped that the little summit in 
San Si the prac 
tical purpose of the floun 
American Common Mar 
Presidents will 


he conferred 
Rene 


ranch 


Barrientos 


from 20 
tonto s itself a 
solidarity 

Ivador would serve 
revitalizing 
dering Central 
ket. The isthmus 


discuss ways of hurdling the barriers di 


five 


them 
symbol of U.S. interest 


viding and Johnson's presence, a 


tangible might 
help them along 

As for the gala at HemisFuir, tt was 
Entertained in the ex 
travagant Texas tradition at 


John Connally’s Picosa Ranch, the dip 


clearly a success 


Governor 


lomats were later feted by the John 
sons at the U.S. Pavilion and treated 
to the traditional high jinks of an Amer 





JOHNSON INSPECTING SCULPTURE IN TEXAS PAVILION 
The man still in office has not forgotten. 
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ican Fourth of July celebration—in- 
cluding fireworks, a picnic atop Hem- 
isFair’s 622-ft. tower and speechmaking. 
San Antonio’s Independence Day ora 
tor was Lyndon Johnson himself, who 
departed from the standard rhetoric to 
liken the hopes of the founding fathers 


to those of the Latin nations today 
The goals of those who met in Phil 
adelphia, he told the ambassadors, “are 
the goals now of the New World 
DEMOCRATS 

Waiting for an Alternative 

Flashing his brightest smile, Cleve 
land’s Mavor Carl Stokes shouted to 


the Negro youths in the Hough ghetto 
Who's gonna be the next President of 
the United States? 


Stokes!” returned the chorus 

“No! No! No!” chided the Negro 
Mayor. “Who ts this man by my side?” 
\ few uncertain voices replied: “Hum 
phrey “All right.” repeated Stokes 
Now who's gonna be the next Pres 
lent of the United States?” Chorus 
Humphrey Stokes I can't hear 


you.” Chorus: “Humphrey!” 

Eventually Stokes got the volume he 
but for Hubert Humphrey 
looking ahead more to November than 
to August, the Cleveland 
was all too typical of the reception he 
has the country 
slim nearly 
where, and sometimes hecklers and pro 


wanted, 
cajolery in 


been getting across 


Crowds have been every 


testers seem to outnumber supporters 
Philadelphia police estimated that 
20,000 people heard Humphrey's 
Fourth of July speech in front of In 
dependence Hall. but newsmen reck 
oned that the true figure was closer to 
6,000 

As the Democratic campaign enters 


its final weeks, Humphrey has a su 
perabundance of delegate votes but 

surprising lack of popular support. Rob 
ert Kennedy 
in Hough 


ticed 


would have been mobbed 
Humphrey was scarcely no 
McCarthy attracts. the 

Humphrey's 
middle-aged and le 
ones greet the 
runner with anything 


Eugene 
and active; audi 
ences tend to be 
thargic. The 
Democratic 
like friendliness and 
ire: Democratic politicians 

High-blown Jumble. Nor does Hum 
phrey appear likely to change his cam 
paign a proud thing to be 
an American,” Humphrey said in Phil 
adelphia, but the pride was somehow 


young 
only who 
front 


real enthusiasm 


style. “It ts 


lost in a jumble of high-blown rhetoric 
With frequent references to the De 
pression, the Vice President, who styles 
himself a “man of tomorrow,” comes 
out in favor of liberty, peace, justice 
free expression, knowledge, public ac 


countability, meaningful work, open op 


portunity, public compassion, movement 
association rest and 
recreation and patriotism—everything 
but the “politics of joy,” a theme now 
absent from Humphrey's oratory 


But mistake to 


and free privacy 


it would be a over- 
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ANTI-HUMPHREY PICKETS IN PHILADELPHIA 
No joy. 


estimate Humphrey's problem. The sit- 
uation may not be so bleak as it seems. 
The small crowds and the languid re- 
ceptions, say his strategists, are in part 
the result of a national mood of polit- 
ical disenchantment following the as- 
sassination of Robert Kennedy. They 
may also be the result of the summer 
doldrums. “Wait until Labor Day,” ad- 
vises one Humphrey backer, with per- 
haps more than a little wishful think- 
ing. “When the people know for sure 
that the alternative is Richard Nixon, 
Humphrey is going to look mighty good 
to them.” 


POLITICS 
The Dissidents 


On Labor Day, three days after the 
Democratic Convention has dissolved, 
thousands of delegates, newsmen, can- 
didates and aides converge on Chica- 
go's International Amphitheater. Out- 
side, 100,000 demonstrators chant, “We 
want peace! We want peace!” 

Next day, Tuesday, the platform com- 
mittee meets, approves a strong peace 
plank calling for an end to the war in 
Viet Nam, endorses black power and 
recommends a massive infusion of fed- 
eral funds into the nation's cities. All- 
Negro delegations from the South are 
seated without challenge. 

On Wednesday, seats in the amphi- 
theater are filled early. Convention 
Chairman Thruston Morton gavels the 
delegates to order. Ted Kennedy strides 
to the platform, and after a frenetic ten- 
minute ovation nominates Nelson 
Rockefeller for President. After an 
hour's floor demonstration, Allard Low- 
enstein, chairman of the New York del- 
egation, moves that the delegates nom- 
inate Rockefeller by acclamation, and 
the delegates respond without a single 
dissenting vote. 

Next day, New York's Mayor John 
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Lindsay, in a passionate appeal for non- 
partisanship, proposes Eugene McCar- 
thy for Vice President, and again the 
nomination is unanimously approved 
In the evening, Rockefeller and Me- 
Carthy appear together on the plat- 
form Rocky acknowledges the cheers 
with repeated winks, then cries: “Let 
the new politics continue from this day 
forward!" McCarthy predicts that “the 
Fusion Party will sweep to victory in 
November.” 


That imaginary scenario and sundry 
variations of the improbable dream 
are more and more beguiling the minds 
of dissident liberals who have all but 
abandoned their faith in the conven- 
tional processes of party politics. With 
Humphrey and Nixon seemingly as- 
sured of their parties’ nominations in 
August, many McCarthy supporters and 
the leaderless partisans of Senator Rob- 
ert Kennedy are pondering the fea- 
sibility of mobilizing a fourth party 
(George Wallace's being the third) to 
challenge both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats in November. 

In Chicago last week, more than 
1,000 hastily summoned members of 
the new Coalition for an Open Con- 
vention came to the conclusion that a 
fourth-party drive would be technically 
possible but almost prohibitively dif- 
ficult to mount at such a late stage in 
the election year. Instead, the coali- 
tionists are falling back for the present 
upon a nationwide stop-Humphrey drive 
aimed at challenging the overwhelming 
delegate strength that the Vice Pres- 
ident has amassed. 

"Running a Railroad." Across the 
U.S., local chapters of the coalition 
will sponsor public meetings insisting 
that Humphrey-committed delegates ex- 
plain their allegiance to the Vice Pres- 
ident. A lawyers’ committee will push 
legal challenges of state unit rules, ar- 


guing that such delegations as New 
York's and Minnesota's are denying Mc- 
Carthy strength proportionate to his 
showing in the primaries. Before the Au- 
gust 26 Democratic Convention, the dis- 
sidents will blanket the nation with TV, 
radio and newspaper ads demanding an 
open convention. “So far the demo- 
cratic process has not worked,” said 
erstwhile Manhattan Attorney Lowen- 
stein, a coalition leader, who initiated 
the “Dump Johnson” movement a year 
ago, “Either some changes are going to 
be brought about, or they will have to 
show everyone, over national TV, that 
they are running a railroad.” 

Some 200 coalitionists led by Mar- 
cus Raskin, co-director of the Institute 
for Policy Studies and a violent critic 
of the Viet Nam war, have decided not 
to risk waiting until the convention to 
begin a fourth-party drive. Even now, 
because of various state election rules, 
a fourth-party ticket could legally be 
listed on the ballot in only 37 states. 
After the Democratic Convention, that 
number will dwindle to 27 states, hold- 
ing a combined total of 265 electoral 
votes—or five short of the number need- 
ed to elect a President. 

Fourth-party leaders might also pro- 
mote a write-in campaign for Senator 
McCarthy or some other peace can- 
didate, although that effort, too, might 
well be futile, since many states re- 
quire the voter to write in the names 
of the entire slate of electors sup- 
porting his candidate. 

Back in October, Allard Lowenstein 
believes that for now the coalition 
should fight within the regular party 
framework rather than bolt it in out- 
right rebellion. Like most of the dis- 
sidents, he remains uncertain what he 
will do if Humphrey takes the nomi- 
nation. “If we get to that bridge,” he 
says wryly, “I'll jump off it.” 

Lowenstein, 39, is a rumpled, tireless 
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LOWENSTEIN 
Improbable dream. 
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organizer who has long specialized in 
politics as the art of the impossible. Al- 
though he was once a foreign policy ad- 
viser to then Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey, it was his speech last August to 





the National Student Association that 
began the “children’s crusade” of col 
lege students to the McCarthy cam- 
paign in New Hampshire. 

Before the coalition’s Chicago meet- 
ing. says Lowenstein, “we were psy- 
chologically back where we were in 
October, thinking that we've lost and 
can't do it. The difference is, now we 
know we represent the majority.” His 
argument is that in the winter and spring 
primaries, McCarthy and Kennedy, both 
representing dissident Democrats and 
anti-war partisans of all stripes and per- 
suasions, collected some 80% of the 
vote—a clear mandate that the Ad- 
ministration and party operatives are 
undemocratically ignoring. 

One-Issue Parties. Somewhat uncon- 
vincingly, Humphrey compares a pos 
sible McCarthy fourth-party bid to 
Henry Wallace's 1948 Progressive Par- 
ty campaign, which, along with Strom 
Thurmond’s Dixiecrat drive, nearly de 
nied Harry Truman re-election, But un- 
like Henry Wallace. McCarthy has run 
in the primaries, has a sizable personal 
following and a major issue—the war. 
The U.S. political climate in) 1968 is 
not that of 1948. 

Third and fourth parties have gen- 
erally been one-issue, one-man phe- 
nomena in the U.S.—like Teddy Roo- 
sevelt's Bull Moosers or Thurmond’s 
Dixiecrats, Now the dissident coalition 
includes protesters of nearly every fac- 
tion of the left, and the regular party 
may have more trouble readjusting it- 
self to assimilate all the rebels than it 
has in the past. The likelihood is that 
this year's fourth-party campaign will 
indeed be mounted, but in such a scat- 
tershot way that it will either make lit- 
Ue effectual difference tn the election's 
outcome or else draw off enough Dem- 
ocratic votes from Humphrey to throw 
the election to Nixon if he wins the 
nomination, 


Welcome PAD 


To help replenish their hard-pressed 
party coffers, Arizona Republicans and 
Democrats have rallied around a mu 
tually beneficial scheme for getting the 
wage-earner financially involved in pol- 
iucs. Under their Pre-Authorized De- 
duction program (PAD), a contributor 
gives his bank the right to tap his check- 
ing account for a specified amount. 
The bank charges 34¢ per deduction, 
and the balance is forwarded to the con- 
tributor’s party. Regular “stockholder 
reports” will be published tallying how 
much money was received from. the 
plan and how it was spent. Most pol- 
iticians think the checkoff system will 
have broad appeal, attracting a large 
number of small contributions (expected 
to range from 50¢ to $5). One major 
drawback: the donations are not tax- 
deductible. 
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CAN NIXON 


ARRING a dramatic surge by Nelson 
Rockefeller in the popularity polls, 
Richard Nixon seems to have the Re- 
publican presidential nomination tucked 
securely in his pocket. But some com- 
pelling questions remain: 
> Can he win in November? 
> If so, are his coattails strong enough 
to carry significant numbers of Repub- 
licans into office with him? 
> Could Rocky do better? 

A poll of Time correspondents in all 
S0 states and the District of Columbia 
indicates that the answers to the three 
questions are 1) quite possibly, 2) no, 
and 3) yes. Regardless of current polls 
that show him trailing Democrats Hu- 
bert Humphrey and Eugene McCarthy. 
Nixon stands at least an even chance 
of winning on Election Day. Of course, 
the conduct of the campaign itself and 
the effectiveness of the candidates on 
television could change the outcome 
Moreover, this conclusion is based on 
several premises, none of which may 
be entirely sate. Among them are the as- 





A region-by-region assessment by 
Time correspondents of the outlook for 
the November election: 


THE EAST: Democratic Romp 

Of the region’s 149 electoral votes, 
Hubert Humphrey may win 79 and 
Richard Nixon 24, with 46 uncertain, 
For Humphrey: Connecticut (8), Dis- 
trict of Columbia (3), Massachusetts 
(14), New York (43), Rhode Island (4) 
and West Virginia (7). For Nixon; Del- 
aware (3), Maine (4), Maryland (10), 
New Hampshire (4) and Vermont (3). 

With Nixon on the ballot, New York 
would probably go Democratic, who- 
ever the party's candidate may be. Nel- 
son Rockefeller, on the other hand, 
would probably carry the state, as well 
as Connecticut, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, while turning the Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island races into photo 
finishes and losing Delaware to the 
Democrats. While Massachusetts has a 
Republican Governor and one G,O.P. 
Senator, its predominantly Democratic 
voters have little enthusiasm for Nixon. 
In Connecticut, city votes are expected 
to outweigh Nixon's strength in afflu- 
ent downstate counties, Pennsylvania 
gave 51.2% of its votes to John F, Ken- 
nedy eight years ago. But the Phila- 
delphia Democratic machine, which 
produced a 331,554-vote bulge for 
J.F.K., has rusted badly since Bill 
Green's death: so has the Allegheny 
County (Pittsburgh) machine now that 
Dave Lawrence ts gone. That makes 
the state a question mark. 


THE MIDWEST: Nod for a Native Son 

Whether the Democrats nominate 
Humphrey or Eugene McCarthy, the 
candidate will be a Midwesterner, and 


The Outlook from Coast to Coast 





WIN IN NOVEMBER? 


sumptions that Humphrey will be Nix- 
on’s opponent, that thé Paris peace talks 
will not have made dramatic progress, 
which could boost Humphrey's pros- 
pects, and that ghetto unrest will not 
flare into disastrous rioting. Given these 
qualifications, here is how the race for 
November figures: 

With 270 electoral votes needed to 
win the presidency. Nixon should carry 
239; Humphrey, 215; Alabama’s for- 
mer Governor George Wallace, 17; and 
67 are so close as to be uncallable. 
The tossups are Iowa, New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Thus 
Pennsylvania lives up to its name as 
the Keystone State: without its elec- 
toral votes, Nixon would have to win 
virtually all of the other close states to 
go over the top; without its votes, Hum- 
phrey could not win, period. 

Matter of Concern. With Rockefeller 
heading the G.O.P. ticket, the picture 
changes considerably. His appeal in the 
cities und = among — non-Republicans 
would make the difference. He would 


the native son figures to win 83 elec- 
toral votes to 45 for Nixon and 21 unde- 
cided. For Humphrey: Illinois (26), 
Michigan (21), Minnesota (10) and Ohio 
(26), For Nixon: Indiana (13), Kansas 
(7), Missouri (12), Nebraska (5), North 
Dakota (4) and South Dakota (4). Up 
in the air: Iowa (9), which is breaking 
out of its former conservative mold; 
and Wisconsin (12), which would be 
Nixon country if Neighbor Humphrey 
were not so popular there. 

Though Nixon's camp has polls show- 
ing him a winner over Humphrey in II- 
linois, he does not have the horsepower 
needed to pull enough downstate Re- 
publicans to offset) the Democratic 
stronghold of Cook County. A tenden- 


ROCKEFELLER CHOPPING WOOD IN ALBANY 











(AND COULD ROCKY 


probably carry New York, Connecticut, 
Illinois and Ohio among the states now 
trending toward the Democrats. He 
might well win in all four tossup states, 
He might also make some other gains 
in the East, but would lose heavily in 
the South. The electoral-vote outlook 
would be: Rockefeller, 332; Humphrey, 
171; Wallace, 17; and 18 in doubt. 
(For a region-by-region analysis, see be- 
low.) 

Many Republican officials in such im- 
portant industrial states as New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Ohio and Illinois are convinced that 
Nixon's appeal among non-Republicans 
would be weaker than Rocky's, which 
might cost the party heavily in contests 
at other levels. What makes this a mat- 
ter of concern to the G.O.P. is the latest 
Gallup estimate that regular Republi- 
cans now constitute a scant 27% of the 
U.S. electorate, while Democrats claim 
46% and independents 27%. Neverthe- 
less, Nixon can point to considerable 
coattail strength of his own, Even 


cy to vote against incumbents could re- 
verse the trend, however, and give the 
state to Nixon. Ohio's big cities are 
heavily blue-collar, and though labor's 
voles are growing less predictable, they 
should give the edge to the Democrats. 
As in Illinois, many G.O.P. officials in 
Ohio prefer Rockefeller as a man who 
could cut sharply into the Democratic 
hold on the cities. 


THE SOUTH: Nixon, Naturally 

With 145 electoral votes at stake, 
Nixon should take 82, Humphrey 46, 
Wallace 17 (Alabama's 10 and Mis- 
sissippi’s 7). For Nixon: Arkansas (6), 
Florida (14), Kentucky (9), Oklahoma 
(8), South Carolina (8), Texas (25) and 
Virginia (12), For Humphrey: Georgia 
(12), Louisiana (10), North Carolina 
(13) and Tennessee (11). 

But for a growing Negro vote, a deep- 
rooted Democratic tradition and the fact 
that most Wallace votes will be skin 
off Republican hides, Nixon might have 
been able to count on a clean sweep in 
Dixie. Georgia went for Barry Gold- 
water in 1964, but Wallace—not Nixon 
—will get a good share of those Re- 
publican votes this year. In addition, 
the growing number of Negro and 
white-moderate voters should provide 
harmony for Hubert. In Louisiana, a 
huge Wallace vote is expected to hurt 
Nixon, as is anticipated support for 
Humphrey from the state's astute Gov- 
ernor John McKeithen. North Carolina 
is one state where Wallace is expected 
to do as much damage to the Dem- 
ocratic as to the Republican candidate. 
But the black vote should tlt it Hum- 
phrey’s way. 

In Tennessee, Wallace may carry as 
much as 30% of the vote and lose the 
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DO BETTER?) 


though he narrowly lost the race for the 
presidency in 1960, the G.O.P. was able 
to register a net gain of 21 seats in the 
House and two in the Senate when he 
was at the head of the ticket. 


DAVE WEDD 


NIXON WITH ROMNEY IN LANSING 





state for Nixon. But Texas, which 
emerged only recently as a two-party 
state, should be Nixon’s—unless out- 
going Governor John Connally is Hum- 
phrey's running mate, With Rockefeller 
the G.O.P, nominee, Wallace votes 
would probably turn Arkansas, South 
Carolina and Virginia from Republican 
to Democratic states; Florida and Tex- 
as would probably go Democratic, 


THE WEST: No Contest 

Of the region's 95 electoral votes, 
Humphrey is likely to win a scant seven 
—from the two newest states in the 
Union, Alaska (3) and Hawai (4)— 
while Nixon walks off with the re- 
maining 88 votes from cleven states. 
For Nixon: Arizona (5), California 
(40), Colorado (6), Idaho (4), Montana 
(4), Nevada (3), New Mexico (4), Or- 
egon (6), Washington (9), Wyoming (3) 
and Utah (4). 

California is the big one and is as un- 
predictable as ever. Nonetheless, the 
anti-incumbent tide that is beginning to 
run elsewhere in the nation might hurt 
Humphrey, unless he can somehow 
shuck his identification with the Ad- 
ministration. In Arizona, Goldwater's 
presence on the ticket as a senatorial 
candidate should help Nixon overcome 
an overwhelmingly Democratic edge in 
voter registration. Nixon won Wash- 
ington in 1960, and should do so again 
with help from both blue- and white-col- 
lar areas, where concern with law and 
order runs deep. With Senator Mark 
Hatfield behind him in Oregon, Nixon 
is likely to pocket that state’s electoral 
votes. With Rockefeller on the Repub- 
lican ticket, a tide of pro-Wallace pro- 
test voters could give Arizona and Utah, 
and possibly others, to the Democrats. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Negating the Absolute 

“When the state itself kills,” said At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark, “the 
mandate “Thou shalt not kill’ loses the 
force of the absolute.” Giving the Ad- 
ministration’s backing for abolition of 
the federal death penalty, Clark told a 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee that 
“state-inflicted death chiefly serves to re- 
mind us how close we remain to the jun- 
gle.” In failing to abolish the death 
penalty nationwide, the U.S. lags be- 
hind 73 foreign countries as well as 13 
of its own states,* which have abol- 
ished the death sentence. 

It is unlikely that the bill will reach 
the Senate floor, at least in a session 
when most politicians are plumping for 
stiffer crime controls to get votes, It is 
just this connection between crime and 
death sentences that the testimony 
sought to discredit. After Delaware, for 
example, reinstated capital punishment 
in 196], there was an increase rather 
than a decrease in the number of mur- 
ders. The five states with the highest 
murder rates—Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Florida and Mississippi 
—also were among the leaders in ex- 
ecutions between 1930 and 1965. 

Final Judgment. While death sen- 
tences continue to be meted out by 
most states and federal courts, execu- 
tions are rarely performed. Compared 
with 1935, when there were 199, there 
was one in 1966 and two in 1967. 
Nevertheless, death row in the nation’s 
prisons is still populated by 435 men, 
ranging in age from 16 to 68. 

The great majority of those awaiting 
execution are Negroes—a proportion 
that has held steady ever since prison 
records were first kept. Between 1930 
and the present, 2,066 blacks have been 
put to death, against 1,751 whites. 
Among the commonest capital charges 
against Negroes, especially in the South, 
has been rape. which is extremely dif- 
ficult to prove. Yet rape convictions 
have accounted for executions of 405 
Negroes compared with 50 of whites. 

Few well-to-do prisoners are ever ex- 
ecuted, “During my experience as Gov- 
ernor of Ohio.” testified Michael V. 
DiSalle, now chairman of the National 
Committee to Abolish the Federal 
Death Penalty, “I found that the men 
in death row had one thing in com- 
mon: they were penniless.” In his four 
years as Governor, DiSalle passed final 
judgment on twelve men, six of whom 
went to the chair. The burden of their 
deaths. which still weighs on him, helps 
to explain the fall-off in the number of 
executions. For while judges and juries 
continue to sentence men to death, it is 
the Governors, in state convictions, or 
the President, in federal cases, who must 
make the final life-or-death judgment. 


* The 13: Michigan, Rhode Island, Wis- 
consin, Maine, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Oregon, Iowa, West Virginia, 
New York, Vermont. 
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N.Y. POLICE LOWERING GUNMAN’‘S BODY 
Once again the orchestration. 


FIREARMS 


“Insane and Reckless Murder” 
After Robert Kennedy's murder, the 


Associated Press counted 199 Amer- 
icans killed by gunfire in only seven 
days. The toll of citizen slaughter ap 
parently rose even higher last weck. 

In Manhattan's Central Park, across 
Fifth Avenue from Jacqueline Kenne- 
dy’s apartment,” a 42-year-old stock 
clerk named Angel Angelof waited in- 
side a women’s public lavatory. When 
Lilah Kistler, 24, a Pennsylvania phy- 
sictan’s daughter who earned $80 a 
week walking dogs in the park, tied a 
Hungarian puli to the fence outside 
and walked into the lavatory, Angelof 
killed her with one shot from his bone 
handled .45-cal. revolver. 

Then he climbed through a skylight 
to the roof of the small stone building 
and began firing methodically at pe- 
destrians near a children’s play area. 
An 80-year-old man was wounded twice 
in the back; nannies shielded children 
with their bodies. About 100 police 
swarmed around the toilets und ex- 
changed gunfire with Angelof for an 
hour. Two cops were wounded super- 
ficially before a patrolman climbed a 
tree behind Angelof and brought him 
down with two shots from his service re- 
volver. Two other officers leaped onto 
the roof and poured ten more rounds 
into him. 

Shooting Times. In Angelof'’s dingy 
$40-a-month Manhattan apartment, po- 
lice found the walls decorated with pho- 
tographs of Hitler, Goebbels and G6 
ring. On a chest of drawers lay the 
May issue of Shooting Times, Born in 
Bulgaria, Angelof deserted his country’s 
army in 1965, slipped across the bor- 
der into Greece, and entered the U.S. 
as a refugee in 1966. The Central Park 
episode would not have been so prom- 


* Jackie and her children, John Jr. and Car- 


oline, were in Hyannisport. 
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inently noted had it not occurred on 
the fringe of Manhattan's safest and 
most comfortable East Side enc lave.” 
Within three hours after the Central 
Park shootings, and referring directly 
to them, President Johnson again plead- 
ed with Congress to “pass the gun-con- 
trol measures which are needed to pro- 
tect the American people against in 
sane and reckless murder by gunfire.” 
Congressional reaction was muted. Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, 
under heavy pressure from Montana 
hunters to oppose gun-control legisla 
tion, compromised by repeating his sup- 
port for a moderate law sponsored by 
Maryland’s Joseph Tydings while re- 
jecting Johnson’s measure requiring the 
registration of all firearms in the U.S. 
Congressional mail, which had over- 
whelmingly supported tough gun con- 
trols after Senator Kennedy's death, 
once again responded to the gun lob 
by’s orchestration. Letters opposing gun 
controls began rising in volume as mail 
favoring new laws diminished. 


HIPPIES 


Love-In in BossTown 

rhe tree-shaded Boston Common has 
been a cherished redoubt for the city’s 
weary ever since British troops evac- 
uated it 192 years ago. This summer it 
is being occupied by an antiforce, as 
hippies from all over the U.S. invade 
it for what may be the flagging flower 
world’s last great love-in. They spend 
their days singing, sleeping and making 


* In the early morning after the Central 
Park gun battle, Saidallah Sirhan, 36, brother 
of Robert Kennedy's accused assassin, Sirhan 
Sirhan, pulled in to the Pasadena police sta- 
tion and said that while he was driving home 
on the Pasadena Freeway, someone had fired 
twice on his car after it was boxed in by two 
other cars. Police found two .38-cal. slugs em 
bedded in Sirhan's 1955 De Soto, But some po- 
lice officers were skeptical of Sirhan’s tale 
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love. As the hot weather sets in, they 
frolic in the Frog Pond or listen to 
rock concerts by such groups as the UI- 
timate Spinach. 

Oddly enough, some of the more 
proper Bostonians have bent over back- 
ward to try to help the flower children. 
Warned in advance of the invasion, 
Mayor Kevin H. White formed a com- 
mittee of businessmen, clerics, resident 
hips, police and psychologists to re- 
solve the hippies’ hang-ups. 

The destitute are bedded down in 
churches and private homes, get free 
medical attention at Cambridgeport 
Clinic and legal aid from volunteer law- 
yers. To keep the hippies busy, Parks 
Commissioner John Warner has sup- 
plied tools to clear 25 debris-cluttered 
city lots. Self-styled Hippie Agronomist 
John MacConnell, 30, a Syracuse Uni- 
versity dropout, plans to plant corn in 


the lots because he thinks that “ev 

eryone should have a chance to eat 

sweet corn out of a garden.” 
Common Marriage. Most of the 


1,300 nomads who have been drawn to 
“BossTown,” as they call it, are not so 
ambitious. Moreover, as in San Fran- 
cisco and New York, the hippie ranks 
have been infiltrated by hoodlums and 
narcotics peddlers. “They aren't the clas- 
sy hippies, the beatniks or bohemians,” 
says Detective Sergeant Richard Crow- 
ley, whose District 2 includes the Com 
mon. “Many of them are just criminal 
types.” Police have become alarmed by 
the peddling and use of drugs in the 
Common, and since April 1, some 600 
hippies—or pseudo hippies—have been 
arrested on rape, robbery and narcotics 
charges, or for violating park rules. 
When complaints began flooding city 
hall, Councilor Joseph F. Timilty took 
a look and protested: “Hippies are ur- 
inating, defecating and fornicating in 
the Common. This must stop.” 
Reacting to mounting civic fear, May- 
or White slapped a 10 p.m.-to-7 a.m. 


HIPPIE WEDDING IN BOSTON 
Furor from an anti-force. 
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antiloitering curfew on the Common. 
To protest the curfew, some 300 hip- 
pies held a candlelight parade through 
the Common, encouraging bystanders 
to join. Unfortunately, some of the join- 
ers were teen-age thugs, and in a pro- 
longed melee that flashed off and on 
for three days, 34 were arrested. Police 
said that only six of them were au- 
thentic hippies. 

Having been forced to evacuate the 
Common at night, the hippies have been 
given squatting rights in the Fens, a 
park behind the city’s Museum of Fine 
Arts. Last week they held a typically 
unorthodox, nonlegal wedding presided 
over by a minister from the hippies’ 
own Neo-American Church. The bride 
wore printed culottes and a necklace of 
appleseeds; the barefoot groom was in 
tattered Levi's and a Nehru jacket. Af- 
ter the ceremony, they danced to a 
throbbing rock band, then left for a pro- 
tracted honeymoon on the Common. 


DEFENSE 


What Became of Those Reservists? 
Remember the Pueblo? Six months 
after North Korea seized the U.S. Navy 
intelligence vessel, Pueblo is still a fresh 
topic for 38,037 Army, Navy and Air 
Force reservists and National Guards- 
men called to the colors since last Jan- 
uary’s crisis. Although tempers have 
cooled and negotiations for the release 
of the captive ship and its crew are dry- 
docked amid lengthy diplomatic wran- 
gling, the reservists could be kept on 
active duty for as long as two years. 

Mindful of the confusion that fol- 
lowed the 1961 call-up of reservists dur- 
ing the Berlin crisis, the armed forces 
were better prepared this time. As a re- 
sult, there have been far fewer com- 
plaints about inadequate facilities, short- 
ages of equipment and weapons or lack 
of something useful to do. Nonetheless, 
the men find plenty to gripe about: 
after all, they were moved abruptly from 
what sociologists call a goal-oriented so- 
ciety into the tell-‘em-nothing, keep-'em- 
busy world of the military. 

Real Pros. Almost invariably, the mo- 
rale of activated reservists and Guards- 
men depends on whether they believe 
their duty really helps national secu- 
rity. Already, 3,375 have been sent over- 
seas; it would be hard to find more 
gung-ho outfits anywhere than four Air 
Guard squadrons mobilized straight into 
combat in Viet Nam. “Nobody's got a 
bitch about being here,” claims Cap- 
tain Thomas Risan, an airline pilot now 
bombing and strafing Viet Cong forti- 
fications with the 120th Tactical Fight- 
er Squadron at Phan Rang. Calling 
themselves the “Raggedy-Ass Militia of 
Happy Valley,” the 25 pilots and 350 
maintenance crewmen of the 120th TFS 
have racked up more than 1,000 mis- 
sions since reaching Viet Nam early in 
May. “What we got was real pros,” 
says a regular chicken colonel at Phan 
Rang. “I thought we were going to get 
a bunch of weekend warriors forever 
bellyaching about hardships.” 
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ARMY RESERVISTS TRAINING AT FORT CARSON, COLO. 
The morale depends on the relevance. 


Two Air Guard squadrons were dis- 
patched to Korea, and another is in 
Japan; last week 300 Air Force re- 
servists began moving to Mildenhall, 
England. In the U.S., some other re- 
servists are working too hard at their 
new military jobs to have time for much 
complaining. “Nobody goes around here 
wondering what he is doing and why,” 
notes Master Sergeant Eugene Bostock, 
a member of the 941st Air Force Re- 
serve Group at McChord Air Force 
Base south of Tacoma, Wash. “It’s a 
good group,” says Bostock, a grey- 
haired veteran of World War II and 
Korea. “But I'm not naive enough to be- 
lieve that McChord would fall apart if 
we weren't here.” 

No Moonlighting on Patrol. Another 
reasonably  satisfied—if weary—outfit 
is the 1SIst Long Range Patrol Group 
of Indiana National Guard paratrooper 
volunteers. Called up in May, they have 
since been hiking through the Georgia 
pinewoods around Fort Benning’s rang- 
er school. “We start with physical train- 
ing at 5:30 in the morning, and we 
patrol most of the day,” details Cap- 
tain Kenneth Himsel, 30, an insurance 
executive. “We're not in the Army to 
moonlight.” 

Outside jobs are, however, permitted. 
Although it can mean 16-hour work- 
days, moonlighting reservists are com- 
monplace, as civilians struggle to adjust 
their incomes to military pay scales. “I 
took a pay cut of $300 per month,” 
says Specialist Four David Waters, a 
steel-company billing clerk now with 
the 1S51st. “Did it hurt? You better be- 
lieve it.” For some reservists, call-up 
has knocked up to $10,000 off their an- 
nual earnings. Weekdays at 5 p.m., Air- 
man First Class Mike Fields quits the 
445th Military Airlift Wing's admin- 
istrative offices at Dobbins Air Force 
Base outside Marietta, Ga., and drives 
to his old job as a producer at WAGA- 


TV in Atlanta. Boeing, which employed 
120 of the reservists at nearby Mc- 
Chord, has arranged for them to work 
in the plant up to four hours daily. 

Goldbrick Boredom. Motiveless 
“busywork,” the lowly chores of mil- 
itary housekeeping, and menial jobs that 
fall short of the challenges of civilian 
life are principal causes for low morale 
where it is found among reservists, “Our 
daily routine,” fumed Sergeant Robert 
A. Levy, a District of Columbia Air 
Guardsman at Andrews Air Force Base 
outside Washington, “consists of read- 
ing magazines and newspapers, listening 
to the radio, playing cards, organizing 
and participating in chess tournaments, 
visiting the base gymnasium, pitching 
horseshoes and taking coffee breaks.” 
Levy, who was president of a Mary- 
land computer consulting firm until he 
was called up, was so angry that he 
wrote an open letter to the President 
and Congress. “Never have I seen hu- 
man resources so tragically misallocat- 
ed,” he declared, “Never have I expe- 
rienced conditions so calculated to de- 
stroy the human spirit.” 

Boredom prompts men to take pride 
in goldbricking, inducing added ennui. 
Even the crack 120th TFS at Phan 
Rang has an accountant and a grad- 
uate in English slinging hash, a school 
principal pulling security guard, and a 
Denver assistant district attorney slav- 
ing as a Clerk in the base legal office. 

Now that Pueblo’s fate is dimming 
in public memory and Viet Nam troop 
levels have been stabilized, many re- 
servists feel there is no longer an over- 
riding need for them to stay. “We don’t 
have any idea when it will end,” com- 
plains Airman First Class Eugene Pot- 
ter, 21, who left his salesman’s job to 
shuffle papers as a clerk with the 445th 
Wing. “If we had some kind of idea 
what we will be doing, we could make 
plans.” 
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THE WORLD 








A BITTER AFRICAN HARVEST 


URING a full year of civil war in Ni- 
geria, the secessionist state of Biafra 
has banked more on winning the world’s 


sympathy than a military victory, Last 
week the Biafrans had an undentable 
claim to attention—and to pity. Mal- 


nutrition was killing off more Biatrans 
than the Federal who occupy 
most of their land 

The chief killer was the protein-de- 
ficiency disease called kwashiorkor, 
which turns the hair to reddish gold 
and cruelly swells both limbs and stom 
achs. Workers of international relief 
agencies reported that as many as 3,000 
Biafrans a day were dying and that 
total deaths might reach 2,000,000 by 
the end of August. Though those fig- 
ures may be exaggerated, it was clear 
that the war's bitterness, the rigidity 
and suspicion on both sides, was pre- 
venting help from reaching many thou- 
sands of innocent noncombatants who 
ure sick and dying 

Federal forces have encircled Bi- 
afra, the former eastern region of Nige- 
ria. They have occupied its) major 
cities, blockaded its coasts, and pushed 
an already-overcrowded population of 
more than 8,000,000—among them 
4,500,000 refugees—into a patch of 
bush and swampland that ts one-fourth 
the size of Biafra’s former territory 
The Biafrans, most of whom are Ibo 
tribesmen, fear that they will be mas 
sacred just as thousands of their kins- 
men in northern Nigerian cities were 
killed two years ago. Many are starv 
ing, but they refuse to come out of hid- 
ing in the bush 

In villages that are 


troops 


nearly deserted, 


old men and women, along with sickly 
children, die quietly in their huts. At 
the missionary hospital in Emekuku, a 
mob of starving children gathers at the 
door. The hospital has room for only 
100 of them: the strongest-looking chil- 
dren are taken in, and the least hope- 
ful cases turned away. “This started 
out as an epidemic in March,” says a 
London-trained Biafran doctor, Aaron 
Ifekwunigwe. “Now it is a catastrophe.” 

Beer & Cyanide. The Biafrans have 
little left to eat except fruit and their 
customary yams and = cassavas—and 
even these starchy staples are becom 
ing scarcer. Unable to ship in supplies, 
they have for months virtually had to 
do without the protein-rich dried fish, 
beef and milk that before the war they 
bought outside the region, More im 
portant, the Biafrans have been driven 
from their richest croplands. Farming 
has been utterly disrupted by the war 
and, now that the rainy season has 
come. there will be almost nothing to 
harvest for weeks 

The Nigerian military government, 
headed by Major General Yakubu Go 
won, accuses the Biafrans of purposely 
allowing suffering for the sake of “wag 
ing psychological war and seeking dip 
lomatic advantage.” The government 
points out that the Biafrans, led by 
Lieut, Colonel Odumegwu Ojukwu, 
have turned down a plan to have the 
Red Cross ship food through federal ter 
ritory to Biafra, But Gowon Insists on 
federal handling of any such shipments, 
and the Biafrans fear that his men 
would poison the food: they cite in- 
stances of beer Jaced with cyanide and 


powdered milk infected with bacteria 
found in Biafra. Even if Gowon allows 
the shipment. says Biafran Chief Jus- 
tice Louis Mbanefo. “we would not 
touch it.” 

As a result, about the only food that 
reaches the Biafrans is flown to the 
Spanish island of Fernando Po or the 
Portuguese island of Sao Tomé and 
then, under cover of night, airlifted 
into the bush. The planes, which are 
used on other nights to fly in arms and 
ammunition, land on a lantern-lit stretch 
of highway somewhere between Owerri 
and Port Harcourt, frequently under 
fire from federal ack-ack guns. Because 
of the high risk, the pilots demand 
high wages, and the total cost of one 
shipment of food from Europe can be 
as much as $25,000. Thus, the relict 
agencies can afford only one or two a 
week, and about 1,000 tons of their 
powdered milk and eggs, baby food 
and other supplies have piled up in Fer 
nando Po, awaiting reshipment. Mean 
time, Gowon’s agents are reportedly try- 
ing to stop flights by offering the pilots 
as much as $100,000 to hijack and sab 
otage the planes 

Ojukwu has also said no to a British 
offer of $600,000 in relief funds. His 
reason: Britain sells arms to Gowon 
Therefore, says Ojukwu, to give food 
at the same time would only “fatten 
the Biafrans for slaughter with British- 
made weapons.” Meanwhile his coun- 
trymen need an estimated 200 tons of 
protein food a day to survive, and are 
getting only about 40, Ojukwu_ insists 
that the only way to protect Biafra’s sov- 
ereignty is to fly the food in, He pro- 
poses mercy flights during the daytime, 
but these require the cooperation of fed 
eral Nigeria, which has threatened to 


HOY CUMMINGS IN 





BIAFRAN CHILDREN IN REFUGEE CAMP NEAR ABA 


In this land, the choice seems to be starvation or slaughter. 
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CHE (ON MULEBACK) & GUIDE IN BOLIVIAN JUNGLE 
Hardly an advertisement for revolution. 


shoot down the planes. At week’s end re- 
lief officials were working on another 
plan: they reported that Gowon may 
be willing to let International Red Cross 
workers distribute food that would be 
shipped through Biafran ports now held 
by his troops 

Seeking Sovereignty. The suffering 
has not brought the two sides any clos 
er to resuming diplomatic talks, which 
were broken off last month in the Ugan- 
dan capital of Kampala. The federal 
government demands that the Biafrans 
acknowledge that they are citizens of 
one country—Nigeria—before any se 
rious bargaining can begin. On the other 
hand, the Biafrans, who walked out of 
the Kampala conference, insist on a 
cease-fire before talking further, 
such an agreement would give them 
the status of a sovereign equal in any ne 
gotiations, Ojukwu himself admits that 
if the war turns into a guerrilla fight in 
the bush many of his army officers 
“are not tough enough for that.” But 
the Biafrans apparently choose to die 
from starvation rather than reach an 
agreement with the federal government 
that might expose them to another 
slaughter 


Since 


LATIN AMERICA 
Che's Diary 


When the Bolivian army summarily 
executed Che Guevara last October in a 
remote mountain town, soldiers found 
in his possession a diary chronicling the 
eleven-month guerrilla campaign that 
Che had expected to set the torch to Lat- 
in American revolution. Publishers from 
as far away as India flocked to La Paz, 
where the government had locked up 
the diary in a safe, to negotiate for the 
rights to print it. Last week Fidel Cas 
tro, Che's longtime comrade-in-arms 
and boss, pulled a publishing coup on all 
of them. He presented Che's diary to the 
world from Havana. 

Mad Scramble. The occasion was al- 
most a national holiday for Cuba, where 
thousands queued up around bookstores 
waiting for their free copy of the book 
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and Radio Havana poured out endless 
plugs for it. Castro practically had his 
choice of publishers for editions out- 
side Cuba, has already authorized five 
other publications in Europe and the 
Western Hemisphere. In the U.S., he 
gave the nod to the leftist Ramparts 
magazine, and publication of the diary 
in Ramparts last week set off a mad 
scramble among other magazine and pa- 
perback houses for republication rights; 
at week's end, they were still locked 
legal maneuvers 
Castro, who wrote a 
troduction to the diary, 
when it came 


7,000-word in 
was a bit vague 
to explaining his pro- 
paganda coup, “The way that the diary 
came into our hands cannot be di- 
vulged at the moment,” he wrote. “It is 
enough to say that it required no mon- 
etary remuneration.” Actually, several 
copies of the diary have been around 
for the stealing or buying. At least one 
copy each had been photographed for 
Bolivian President René Barrientos, the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency and 
several Bolivian military brass, In ad- 
dition, two U.S. journalists were al- 
lowed to transcribe many of the doc- 
uments found on Che, which included, 
besides the diary, correspondence and 
military records, Other copies of the 
diary could certainly have been made 
by Castro sympathizers 

Bowdlerized Text. Though the Cu 
ban version of the diary appeared to 
be genuine enough—and Castro invited 
newsmen to inspect photostats of tts 
source—some doubts remained about 
its completeness. U.S. Freelance Writer 
Andrew St. George, who had seen the 
original, called the Cuban text “hasty, 
doctored and bowdlerized.” Some er 
rors in transcription were almost inev- 
itable: Che’s handwriting was a tiny, 
jerky scrawl and, in the course of his 
tortuous marches through _ Bolivia's 
rough terrain, parts of the text had 
been blotted out by sweat and rain. 

Whatever its propaganda value to the 
Cubans, Che’s 60,000 words are hardly 
an advertisement for making revolution 
in Latin America. They are full of jot- 
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DIARY’S LAST ENTRY: OCT. 7, 1967 
ted references to distances, heights, 
menus, petty quarrels and his own phys 
ical ailments—flatulence, a foot sore 
and his ever-bothersome asthma—much 
of which makes little sense in its rel- 
atively unedited form, There is also 
quite a bit of the absurd in the day-by 
day notations: at the height of the cam 
paign, Che commanded fewer than 50 
men, and his skirmishes with the Bo 
livian army were so indecisive that he 
carefully counted horses and dogs 
among the enemy casualties. 

Violated Discipline. The 
rious problem, as both Che and Castro 
make clear, was the hostility of Bo- 
livia’s Communist Party and its sec- 
retary-general, Mario Monje, to the idea 
of guerrilla warfare. From the day he 
arrived in disguise on the deserted cat 
tle ranch that served as the guerrilla 
base camp, Che was faced with the 
task of trying to impose his strict mar 
tial control on a group that had vio- 
lated its own party discipline by join- 
ing his forces. Castro, in his introduc- 
tion, bitterly accuses Monje of sabo 
taging the whole campaign with his 
“chauvinism and sterile reactionary 
sentiment.” 

During his first months in Bolivia, 
Che set about trying to show green 
troops how to cut through the thick jun 
gle underbrush and how to live off the 
land, noting once that his hunters had 
“managed to get two monkeys, a par 
rot and a dove.” He determined “to 
write to Sartre and B. Russell to have 
them organize an international fund to 
help the Bolivian Liberation Move- 


most se- 


ment.” Shortly after his troops staged 
their first hit-and-run attack on the 
army, killing seven men, Che gloated: 


“Perhaps this is the first episode of a 
new Viet Nam.” On his birthday, June 
14, 1967, he wrote: “I have reached thir- 
ty-nine, and inexorably the age is ap- 
proaching that forces me to think of 
my future as a guerrilla fighter; how- 
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ever, for the time being I am sound,” 

Even the litthe triumphs were short- 
lived. Bolivia's stolid Indian peasantry. 
whom Che expected to join the revo- 
lution, did not respond: “The mass of 
peasants does not help us at all and 
has become informers.” Che watched 
some of his most loyal followers fall in 
combat, get separated from others and 
cut off from supplies by the army’s ever- 
tightening clamp. “This type of strug- 
gle gives us the opportunity not only 
to turn ourselves into revolutionaries. 
the highest level of the human species. 
but it also allows us to graduate as 
men,” he wrote on Aug. 8. still con- 
fident of victory, Two weeks later, his 
tone had changed: “The situation ts be- 
coming anguished. The muacheteros 
{trailblazers}] were suffering fainting 
spells. Miguel and Dario were drinking 
their own urine and Chino was doing 
likewise. with the ominous results of 
diarrhea and cramps.” 

Che’s last entry is dated Oct. 7. 
the day before he was captured in a ra- 
vine in the Quebrada del Yuro, a bul- 












fectors have said that a major Com- 
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bushes, but turned up mostly arms and 


let in his left thigh and his M-1 semi- 
automatic carbine shot out of his hands. 
“The 17 of us left [a canyon] under a 
waning moon, the march was very tre- 
some and we left many traces in the can- 
yon where we were.” he wrote, “At 
two we stopped to rest, since It was use 
less to continue advancing.” The sad 
crusade was near its end 


THE WAR 
Waiting for No. 3 


In the forests, rice fields and marsh- 
es that ring Saigon, they wait. No one 
in the city Knows exactly when they 
will come again, but everyone expects 
them. Saigon is bracing for a new on- 
slaught by Communist troops, fearing 
that this time it may be even more pro- 
longed and vicious than either the Ter 
or early May offensives. High-level de 


munist drive is in the making, and last 
week's relative silence on the battle- 
ground around the capital ominously 
underscored the point. As always when 
girding for a big campaign, the Com- 
munists had turned elusive, building up 
their strength and avoiding villages they 
knew to be swarming with South Viet- 
namese government agents. 

They broke the pattern only once, 
seemingly unable to resist a Fourth otf 
July attack somewhere on U.S. troops. 
Early on the Fourth, they opened up 
with a 500-round mortar and rocket 
barrage on Dau Tieng, a U.S. fire base 
38 miles northwest of Saigon, They fol- 
lowed up the barrage with a ground as- 
sault, but were repelled by a quickly 
assembled crew of U.S. infantrymen, 
cooks, clerks and drivers, For their part, 
allied forces probed the countryside 
around the capital in sweeps and am- 


ammunition. They have found several 
important caches in a wide are around 
the city, including more than 60 rock- 


ets cleverly hidden and ready to be 
fired on the capital. 

Such stockpiling leads allied tntel- 
ligence officers to believe that the neat 
attack on Saigon will be longer, better 
coordinated than before and aimed at 
striking deeper into the capital—at the 
First’ District, the downtown seat ot 
commerce and government. They also 
believe that attacks will be made at the 
same time on smaller cities the length 
ot South Viet Nam, as in the Ter ot- 
fensive. Allied units have reported build- 
ups of Communist troop concentrations, 
for example, in the vicinity of both 
Hué and Danang. 

Major Buildup. The invisible ring the 
Communists have drawn around Sai- 
gon includes, according to intelligence 





2 Henchmen + 4 Puppets = 6 Monsters 


ESPITE the intensity of the military struggle, the Com- 

munists in South Viet Nam have never ceased their 
drive to indoctrinate the populace. In Communist-controlled 
areas, a political lecture is an intrinsic part of everyday life. 
For the youngsters in Viet Cong-run schools, the effort to in- 
still the “spirit of struggle” begins right in the first grade. Ten- 
year-olds learn from their chemistry textbooks how to mix 
and use explosives, and in physics they are taught how to 
build a bunker so as to make it safe against various kinds 
of allied shelling and bombing. If they do well at these les- 
sons, they are rewarded by being declared “Uncle Ho's 
good nephew (or niece)” The following first- and second- 
grade arithmetic problems, taken from a textbook published 
by Hanoi’s Liberation Publishing House and widely used in 
V.C. country, illustrate the approach: 
> Ten vicious puppet troopers come into a village and are 
mauled by the guerrillas. Two of them are killed, and the 
rest flee. How many troopers flee? 
> After a firefight, you find one American invader wounded 
by a spike trap, two vicious henchmen blown up by a gre- 
nade booby trap and five puppet soldiers shattered by a 
mine. How many dead and wounded are there? 
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> Puppet authorities issue identification cards to Highland- 
ers with the purpose of levying taxes on them, Each 1.D. 
cardholder pays 20 piasters. If five 1.D. holders pay their 
taxes, how much money do puppet authorities collect? 

> Fifty youths at a school in North Viet Nam enlisted as vol- 
unteers to fight the American monsters in South Viet Nam 
during the morning. Forty more volunteered in the atf- 
ternoon. On that day, how many youths volunteered? 

> Three anti-helicopter teams meet to review their uc- 
complishments. In the past year, the three teams shot down 
a total of 18 helicopters. Team One shot down six. Team 
Two shot down seven, How many helicopters did Team 
Three shoot down? 

> To make countersweep preparations, you intend to build 
three boards studded with spikes. Each board has four 
spikes. How many spikes do you have to sharpen? 

Such is early mathematics, Communist style. By contrast, 
the South Vietnamese government tukes the conventional ap 
proach. Sample problem from a government textbook for 
children of a comparable age: “Mother came back from the 
market. She gave Hai two oranges, gave Ba three and 
saved five for Daddy. How many oranges did she have?” 
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estimates, 50 to 52 North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong battalions. The Com 
munists have divided the area into six 
military subdivisions—one comprising 
Saigon and Cholon, the other five 
wedges pointing at the heart of the city 
—and parceled out their troops among 
them. Not all of the Communist units 
are at full strength, but each of the 
five wedges harbors an infantry reg- 
iment, an artillery battalion, four au- 
tonomous main-force battalions and 
guerrillas. Already inside the capital, 
say intelligence sources, is the so-called 
A2/C 10 Special Action Command of 
perhaps 1,600 undercover troops, in- 
cluding both longtime operators and 
men recently infiltrated 

Along the belt where the city merges 
into the countryside, the Communists 
have deployed the lightly armed 165-A 
Regiment, comprising six battalions of 
troops who will act as guides and scouts 
for regular forces flooding in from the 
countryside once the offensive begins 
Farther out in the countryside—an area 
that they consider already “liberated” — 
they have ordered their forces to es- 
tablish “G.I. killing belts” around U.S 
installations. Near the tiny Vietnamese 
militia Outposts, their favorite ploy is 
to use loudspeakers to sympathize with 
men “drafted for an unjust cause” and 
invite them to move out of the camp 

Reconnoitering. Their two earlier of 
fensives against Saigon have taught the 
Communists some valuable — lessons 
about attacking a large, strange city 
For one, they do not intend to let their 
troops wander aimlessly through a city 
with which they are not familiar; dep- 
uty regimental and battalion command- 
ers have been given strict orders to 
personally reconnoiter targets assigned 
to them. Communications have also 
been much improved. Each of the six 
subdivisions, for instance, has its own 
signals company, supplied with radios 
comparable to the U.S. Army’s pre 
Viet Nam PRC-10 model; Communist 
platoons keep in contact with each oth 
er by walkie-talkie 

To check the offensive when it even- 
tually comes, the allies have deployed 
more than 100,000 U.S. and South 
Vietnamese troops within a radius of 
25 miles from Saigon. Arrayed in an 
inner ring—up to six miles from down- 
town—are 15 battalions. Farther out, 
another 20 to 30 battalions scour the 
area, running as much as two-thirds of 
their operations at night, when the Com 
munists normally do their moving. In 
Saigon itself, allied troops are even 
checking the sewers and systematically 
searching whole blocks of houses in dis 
tricts Known to be friendly to the Com- 
munists. Checkpoints have been set up 
on roads, paths and waterways leading 
to the capital. Anti-personnel radar 
sweeps the terrain, and a dozen radar 
towers and constantly patrolling heli- 
copter gunships and spotter planes keep 
stringent watch. They are looking for 
the brilliant, telltale flares of rocket 
launches that might signal the start of 
a new offensive 
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A BRIDE TOO BEAUTIFUL? 


The very magnitude of the Gaullist 
election victory made many Frenchmen 
apprehensive. “La mariée est trop belle 
(The bride is too beautiful),” mused 
one television commentator, meaning 
that so decisive a victory placed on the 
Gaullists an inescapable and unparal- 
leled burden for France's future. “The 
Gaullist tank is more powerful than 
ever, but it no longer has any brakes,” 
warned Témoignage Chrétien (Christian 
Witness), a liberal Catholic weekly 
‘What a temptation for the driver to 
roll right over any opposition!” 

In a second-round sweep that em- 
braced just about every area and social 
class in France, the Gaullists last week 
won 294 seats in the 487-seat Assem 
bly. De Gaulle’s party thus became the 
first in nearly 100 years to win an out- 
right majority in that chamber. His 
major leftist rivals, the Communists and 
the Federation of the Democratic So- 
cialist Left, lost more than half of the 
seats that they had held in the out- 
going Assembly, ended up with a com- 
bined total of only 90 votes. Though 
many of the Gaullists were almost in- 
decently gleeful about their victory, Pre 
mier Georges Pompidou was restrained 
“The first of our duties is not to abuse 
this victory,” he said. In a conciliatory 
gesture, he invited the Gaullists’ old al- 
lies, the Independent Republicans of 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing, and the cen- 
trists to join his Cabinet in what he 
“a broad union capable of mak- 
ing decisions and implementing re- 
forms.” Pompidou's motives, however, 
were not inspired purely by a dedi 
cation to parliamentary democracy: he 
will need the support of the Giscardists 
and centrists if he runs for the pres 
idency after De Gaulle departs 

The renewed Gaullist regime looked 
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disturbingly similar to the one that had 
been so badly shaken by the May riots. 
In foreign affairs, for example, no shifts 
in policy and no mitigation of Gaullist 
diplomatic arrogance are in sight. In 
fact, under the chauvinistic new For- 
eign Minister Michel Debré, French 
abrasiveness may well increase. The 
chances for Britain to get into the Com 
mon Market are as remote as ever 

Nor is there any likelihood that 
France will heed the plea of Common 
Market President Jean Rey to abandon 
the right to veto major proposals and 
to give the Market's supranational agen 
cies more power to regulate trade. As 
Common Market Vice President Sicco 
Mansholt declared: “The Gaullist vic- 
tory means an important delay in the 
political progress of Europe.” 

Three Reforms. Even so, Western dip- 
lomats may find temporary solace in 
the fact that for some time France will 
lack the economic strength to speculate 
against the pound and dollar, Despite 
ity announcement of impending nuclear 
tests, France must also slow down the 
development of its force de frappe, 
whose creation runs directly counter to 
the present world trend of bringing nu- 
clear weaponry under controls. Charles 
fe Gaulle will now have to pay much 
more attention to domestic affairs. He 
has already moved fast in the area of 
greatest peril, the economic front. De- 
spite France's huge foreign-reserve loss- 
es, De Gaulle seems to have managed 
to stave off any immediate devaluation 
of the franc. In an effort to ease in- 
flationary pressures within France, he 
last week allowed new Economics Min- 
ister Maurice Couve de Murville to 
hike the bank rate by 1.5% to 5%, the 
highest in the Common Market 

De Gaulle also intends to move fast 





POMPIDOU (CENTER) AT PARTY FOR NEWLY ELECTED GAULLIST DEPUTIES IN PARIS 
Unprecedented victory, unparalleled burden. 
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on his reform program. In last week's 
Cabinet meeting, he told his Ministers 
that he interpreted the election victory 
as a massive mandate for his reforms, 
three of which seem to have top prior- 
ity in his mind. One is a university re- 
form that would give students a voice 
in administration. Another would take 
away the power of the president of the 
French Senate to act as interim Pres- 
ident of France, so that De Gaulle can 
Stage-manage his own succession, The 
final, and probably most complex, one 
concerns “participation,” which De 
Gaulle envisions as a new way of life 
for Frenchmen that would allow work 
ers to share in both the managerial de- 
cisions and profits at their plants. 

Beware of Landslides. The Gaullist 
sweep left the opposition in almost to- 
tal disarray, and it buried, at least for 
the present, the reputations of some left- 
ist leaders, including former Premier Pi- 
erre Mendés-France and Francois Mit- 
terrand. The number of Communist 
seats dropped from 73 to 34, a bare 
four above the 30 minimum required 
for forming a separate parliamentary 
delegation. Having fallen from 42 to 
27 seats, the centrists will have to lure 
Deputies from other parties in order to 
function as a party in the new As- 
sembly. By contrast, the Gaullist-lining 
Giscardists gained 21 new seats for a 
total of 64, giving De Gaulle command 
of at least 358 Deputies. 

In their euphoria, the Gaullists tend- 
ed to overlook a very significant fact 
about the election. In the decisive sec- 
ond round of balloting, the popular 
vote was 6,762,170 for the Gaullist 
forces v. 6,116,890 for the combined 
leftist Opposition, a winning margin of 
only 645,280. The reason the Gaullists 
won sO many seats was that, in elec 
toral districts where previously they had 
been relatively weak, their candidates at- 
tracted enough support to squeak to vic- 
tory, sometimes by only 15 or so votes 
The narrowness of the popular vote 
was a clear warning to the Gaullists 
that, if they do not succeed in the dif- 
ficult task of rebuilding and remolding 
France, they might be on the short 
side of the landslide next time round. 


WEST GERMANY 


Witness for the Defense 

It was the most unusual court ap 
pearance in Germany's postwar history. 
On the witness stand in Bonn’s crim- 
inal court sat the Chancellor of West 
Germany, Kurt Georg Kiesinger. He 
had been subpoenaed to testify in the 
war crimes trial of a former diplomat 
who was charged with arranging trans 
portation for 11,343 Bulgarian Jews to 
German death camps. The defense plea 
was a familiar one for postwar Ger- 
many: the defendant had not known 
what was happening in those camps. De- 
fense lawyers summoned Kiesinger on 
the grounds that if he, as acting chief 
of the Foreign Ministry's radio-propa- 
ganda section at the time, did not know 
about the camps, then Nazi diplomats 
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who did not have similar access to for- 
eign broadcasts would know even less. 
Kiesinger made a satisfactory wit- 
ness for the defense. He conceded that 
he had heard Allied reports about Ger 
man death camps but had dismissed 
the charges as “nothing but atrocity 
propaganda.”“It was simply inconceiv- 
able to me,” he said, “that such terrible 
things were happening. I knew Jews 
were being taken off. In my own house, 
a Jewish family was picked up and 
taken away, but I thought they must 
be put to work somewhere.” Only in 
the final years of the war did he get 
the feeling that, in his words, “some- 
thing terrible was happening.” 
Critics’ Charges. The Chancellor's 
testimony was certain to have consid- 
erable psychological and political sig- 
nificance at home and abroad. In Ger- 
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KIESINGER IN BONN COURTROOM 
Inconceivable was the term. 


many, it will buttress the argument that 
the great mass of Germans, including 
even those in relatively high places, 
were innocent of any knowledge that 
6,000,000 Jews and at least 1,000,000 
other persons, including many Germans, 
were dying unspeakable deaths in ex 
termination centers, Abroad, it will only 
further provoke Germany's critics, who 
contend that many Germans knew what 
was happening but refused to admit 
that they knew. 

To those critics, it seems Inconcelv 
able that the clues could not have been 
recognized. Everyone in Germany knew 
that the German Jews were being round- 
ed up and herded away in a brutal fash- 
ion. German civilian firms supplied the 
ovens and other equipment for the 
camps. By 1943, Germans were widely 
cautioning one another not to com 
plain about the Nazi regime, because 
otherwise “you might go up in smoke.” 
Adolf Hitler, in fact, told the German 
people: “The end of the war will see 





the end of the Jewish race.” On the 
other hand, it must be remembered the 
six extermination camps where most vic- 
tims met their deaths were not located 
in Germany but in Poland and the ad- 
ministration of the camps was in the 
hands of the SS, which kept its activ- 
ities a closely guarded secret. 

A handful of Germans, notably Phi- 
losopher Karl Jaspers, has declared that 
they knew what was happening. But 
the great majority of Germans: still 
maintain their innocence of any knowl- 
edge about the Nazi crimes. Even when 
testimony to that effect comes from so 
distinguished a person as Chancellor 
Kiesinger, many non-Germans will find 
it difficult to accept. 


GREECE 


Conflict over a Constitution 

When he led the military coup that 
overthrew the constitutionally elected 
government of Greece 15 months ago, 
Colonel George Papadopoulos showed 
no regard for legal niceties, Backed by 
300 or so young officers, he scrapped 
Greece's constitution and jailed scores 
of members of the Greek Parliament, 
most of whom have since been re- 
leased. Last week, in an ironic turn 
about, Papadopoulos tried to persuade 
some of the young officers who brought 
him to power to agree to make public 
a new constitution for Greece. 

So far, Papadopoulos, who is now 
Greece’s junta-appointed Premier, has 
twice been forced to set back the sched- 
uled release date of the document, Even 
if he manages to present it to the Greek 
public this week, the delays underscore 
the private power struggles that tear at 
the shadowy revolutionary council, 
whose 38 or so members make the 
major government decisions. Papadop- 
oulos is pressing his cause with a spe- 
cial urgency. Worried about the feud- 
ing factions within the council, he feels 
that a constitution would somehow 
make less likely his regime's possible 
overthrow by military hotheads. 

Resentment of Civilians. Trouble has 
been brewing for months between Pa- 
padopoulos and the council's dozen or 
so hard-liners, whose most influential 
member is Colonel loannis Ladas, the 
chief of Greece's internal security sys- 
tem. The hard-liners are ardently anti- 
Communist, anti-Royalist and in favor 
of a state of “continued revolution” to 
purge Greece of its “imperfections.” In 
the first months after the coup, Pa- 
padopoulos placed a number of the 
hard-liners in various important min- 
istries. Though they held a second-rank 
title of secretary-general, they actually 
told the ministers what to do. But as Pa- 
padopoulos consolidated his own power 
and turned in his own uniform for ci- 
vilian clothes, he relied less and less on 
the hard-liners. Moreover, in an effort 
to make his regime more acceptable to 
Greece’s allies, he brought into the Cab- 
inet nonpolitical civilian experts, includ- 
ing university professors and econo- 
mists, who refused to take orders 
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(Long Distance can work wonders for the busy salesman.) 


Salesmen can do more in a day these days. By 
using Long Distance, they can cover a_ broader 
market. Save on traveling time and expenses. In- 
crease efficiency. Service small accounts. And stay 
closer to one spot—home. A phone is just a phone 
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from behind-the-scenes military bosses. 
The dispute between Papadopoulos 
and the hard-liners came to a head 
over the proposed constitution, which 
was drafted by a 20-man commission 
of Greek jurists (Time, Jan. 26). In its 
present form, the draft retains the mon- 
archy, but severely limits the once broad 
powers of the throne, The King loses 
his most important function—that of 
appointing the Premier. In the future, 
the Premier will be chosen either in di- 
rect elections by the people or elected 
by Parliament, The King is also stripped 
of his post as commander of the armed 
forces and may no longer rule by de- 
cree in times of national emergency. 
The legislative and executive func- 
tions of government would be split into 
separate branches, and Parliament, one- 
fifth of whose members would be ap- 
pointed by the ruling government, 
would have almost no power over the 
Premier. Greece's fractious voters would 


BRITAIN 
Bug in the Blood 


No whittling of empire or sag in ster- 
ling seems able to weaken the national 
virus that makes Britons crave distant 
and sometimes eccentric adventure. Fol- 
lowing a long line from Captain Bligh 
to Sir Francis Chichester, countless 
modern Englishmen still seek out high 
mountains or arctic wastes, race over 
deserts, relentlessly push through trop- 
ical jungles. The latest of that intrepid 
breed—and Britain’s new nautical hero 

tottered ashore at Portsmouth last 
week from the tubby 36-ft. yawl in 
which he had circled the globe alone. 
Seagoing Greengrocer Alec Rose, 59, 
declared; “This bug gets into one’s 
blood.” Praising his “tenacity, skill and 
courage,” Queen Elizabeth knighted 
Rose and invited him and his wife Dor- 
othy to lunch at Buckingham Palace. 

Sir Francis’ famous landing at Plym- 





Gained Riches. With a London-to- 
Sydney auto race planned for this fall, 
Britain has already begun to look for- 
ward to next year’s top event. To mark 
the 50th anniversary of the first trans- 
atlantic airplane crossing (made by two 
Britons in a Vickers Vimy bomber), 
the London Daily Mail has put up $12,- 
000 for the person who makes the fast- 
est trip between the top of London's 
General Post Office tower and the top 
of the Empire State Building. 

All the contest winners will gain nich- 
es in British folklore, but few will rate 
the special affection that went to dif- 
fident Alec Rose, as he quietly accept- 
ed the tributes of 200,000 horn-honk- 
ing fans who overran Portsmouth, his 
home town, to greet him, Unlike Chich- 
ester, Rose had no commercial spon- 
sor. From the moment, five years ago, 
when he hauled the dilapidated Lively 
Lady off a mudbank and started to fit 
her out for the rough 50-week sail, de- 
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ROSES REUNITED 


be reduced to casting their ballots for 
or against the government in power, 
with no guarantee that they could mus- 
ter enough strength to overcome the rul- 
ing regime's 20% edge. 

Hard-Line Objections. Papadopoulos 
favors the present draft. He wants to 
solve the problem of what to do with 
King Constantine by bringing him back 
from exile in Rome as a purely cer- 
emonial monarch. He also feels that 
Greece is ready to return to const- 
tutional rule, and that he has become 
popular enough among the Greek peo- 
ple to win a nationwide election that 
would legalize his government. The 
hard-liners believe that the revolution 
has not yet accomplished its task, bit- 
terly oppose retaining any vestige of 
royalty. Papadopoulos may prevail upon 
them to let him bring out the proposed 
constitution, which he hopes to submit 
to a public vote on Sept. 1. Even so, 
he can hardly expect the document to 
afford him much more protection than 
the earlier one gave former Premier Pa- 
nayotis Kanellopoulos, when Papadop- 
oulos decided to have him arrested, He 
is still under house arrest. 
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“LIVELY LADY” ENTERING PORTSMOUTH HARBOR 
Lunch ot Buckingham Palace and a niche in the folklore. 


outh last year made grappling with the 
elements a major British sport, followed 
intensely by the public and pushed hard 
by the press. The Observer, quickest to 
capitalize on “Chichysteria,” announced 
a transatlantic sailboat solo race for 
this summer and attracted 35 oddly as- 
sorted entries. The winner of that tough 
grind was a young Cornish schoolteach- 
er, Geoffrey Williams, who slipped into 
Newport, R.I., a fortnight ago after 26 
days, 20 hours, and 32 minutes en route: 
others are still at sea. The competing 
Sunday Times sent four record-seeking 
Britons floundering by dogsled across 
mushy Arctic Ocean ice from Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, to the Spitsbergen archi- 
pelago, some 2,100 crevasse-ridden 
miles distant: last week the quartet was 
a third of the way along and having 
radio trouble. More lately, the Times 
has sponsored a nonstop, round-the- 
world solo sail, which Chichester calls 
“the Everest of the sea.” Three yachts- 
men, including two Britons who once 
rowed across the Atlantic together, have 
already set out; seven others are ex- 
pected to cast off before the Oct. 31 
deadline. 


termination counted far more heavily 
than cash in his achievement, “It makes 
you feel rather humble,” said Alec, “that 
everybody wants to congratulate you, 
and makes you feel that you have 
achieved something, when actually you 
know in your own heart that you have 
really achieved nothing, except that 
which you have set your mind on a 
long time ago.” 


SWITZERLAND 


Clashes in the Land of the Gnomes 

Zurich, Switzerland's largest city 
(pop. 440,000), is such a bastion of 
Zwinglian virtues and respect for law 
and order that unkind observers say it 
would resemble a graveyard, if only it 
were a little livelier, The thought of pub- 
lic violence in Zurich is utterly im- 
probable. Yet last week there were stu- 
dent riots right in downtown Zurich— 
and they were just as violent as any- 
thing seen recently on the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain or on the Columbia Uni- 
versity campus. 

The clashes began after 500 leftist 
students announced their plans to oc- 
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cupy an unused downtown department 
store, which they hoped to convert into 
a with-it club for evenings of pop mu- 
sic and hippie happenings. Conservative 
city fathers decided that the heart of Zu- 
rich’s hallowed banking section, from 
which the city’s famous Gnomes con- 
duct their mysterious business, was no 
place for such a frivolous establishment 
The students arrived to find the de 
partment store ringed with police 

They reacted by bombarding the po 
lice with street and beer 
bottles. The police charged with trun 
cheons and hauled many of the stu- 
dents into the store's cellars, where they 
were severely beaten. Fighting spread 
all over the main streets of Zurich and 
dragged on until] dawn, Next eve 
ning, there were more clashes when 
students stoned a police station 
where 20 youths were being held 
In all, about 50 students and po 
lice were injured in the clashes. It 
was a rude awakening for Zurich, 
which so prides itself on its peace 
ful setting that its road signs an 
nounce: “A quict town has fewer 
sick people.” 


cobblestones 





MALAYSIA 
Know Any Communists? 
Just Write Box 5000 


As darkness fell over the aban 
doned pineapple estate in southern 
Malaysia, SO miles from Singa 
pore, police moved in and took 
up positions among the trees. Thus 
ensconced, they witnessed a 
strange rite. On an open-air stage, 
blue-clad men and women in their 
20s sang, recited the sayings ol 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, and per- 
formed acrobatic dance versions 
of his most intrepid deeds before 
a rapt audience of other youths 
The police waited until the per 
formance had ended, then moved 
in quickly and arrested 123 per- 
formers and members of — the 
audience 

The pineapple estate was a clandes- 
tine Communist’ Party where 
young students, all of them Singapore 
or Malaysian Chinese, lived, studied and 
were taught the arts of subversion, The 
place was well stocked with propaganda 
material, including a beribboned Red 
Guard doll. From captured documents 
and prisoners’ confessions, the author- 
ities preced together an ominous picture 
of the growing Communist presence in 
Malaysia, the conglomerate of former 
British territories in Southeast Asta. 

Talks with Thailand. By 1960, after 
twelve years of bitter guerrilla fighting 
in Malava, most of the country’s 10,000 
Communist terrorists had been subdued 
by British and Malayan forces. The 
drive was a notable success, often wist- 
fully compared with the considerably 
different results in Viet Nam. But the 
Communists have never completely 
abandoned the field. Going  under- 
ground, pro-Mao Communists have in- 
filtrated trade unions and set up cover 
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organizations and political parties. Wor- 
ried officials report that in Sarawak, 
bordering Indonesian territory, Commu 
nists have successfully penetrated the 
whole fabric of society, from political 
parties to schools. In some rural areas, 
agents are openly training youths in 
armed guerrilla warfare 

To gain broader support among Ma 
laysia’s 3,000,000-plus Chinese minor 
ity, the Communists have played on 
traditional racial antagonism against the 
Malays. Recent Communist-organized 
harassments have included bloody race 
rioting on the offshore island of Pe- 
nang. The Communists are not strong 
enough to contemplate open iInsurrec 
tion now. but the Malaysian government 





RED GUARD DOLL WITH MAO BADGES 
Waiting for the sun to set. 


fears that they are preparing to make a 
bid for power when British troops with- 
draw from Malaysia tn 1971 as part ol 
their pull-out east of Suez 

Last week the Malaysian government 
stepped up its efforts to crush the Com- 
munist drive. It began talks in Kuala 
Lumpur with neighboring Thailand to 
strengthen their common border oper- 
ations against the 700 hard-core vet 
¢ran Communists who are sull believed 
to direct underground operations in Ma- 
laysia from frontier jungle hideouts. The 
Malaysians have already set up a joint 
army and police border command to 
fight the terrorists, and are hoping to 
persuade the Thais to do the same 
The two governments agreed to allow 
each other's troops to cross the border 
in pursuit of Communist terrorists. De 
claring that “the Communist threat ts 
alive and quite serious,” Malaysia's Dep- 
uty Prime Minister Tun Abdul Razak 
called for new emergency laws to deal 
with it. As a result of tougher police 


methods and large-scale infiltration of 
cover organizations by government in 
telligence men, the Malaysians have 
rounded up more than 1,000 Commu- 
nists in the last few months 

Special Address. The Malaysian gov- 
ernment ts also encouraging citizens to 
report Communist activity, Malaysian 
intelligence has set up a special ad- 
dress, P.O. Box 5000, to which anyone 
can write without revealing his identity 
or even putting a stamp on the en- 
velope. Lately, the flow of mail to Box 
S000 has increased substantially, much 
of it trom anu-Communist Chi- 
nese, It was, in fact, a letter mailed to 
the box that resulted in the capture ot 
the national school of subversion 
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MIDDLE EAST 


An Offer from Nasser 


The diplomatic air was filled 
last week with talk of a possible 
Middle East settlement between 
Egypt and Israel—and the talk was 
kept aloft by Egypt's Gamal Ab 
del Nasser. Such hopes, of course, 
had been raised many times since 
last. summer's Arab-Israeli war, 
and never came to anything, Vhts 
time, diplomats in London report- 
ed that the Egyptians had informed 
United Nations Mediator Gunnar 
Jarring that, if Israel withdrew its 
from the Sinat Peninsula 
under the terms of last November's 
U.N. resolution, they would per 
mit a U.N. peace-keeping force to 
occupy the territory, The report 
took on added interest when Nas 
ser flew off to Moscow, postpon 
ing a planned trip to Yugoslavia 
so that he could spend more time 
talking with the Russians 

While there was no government 
reaction in Jerusalem, Israeli of- 
ficials tended to dismiss the report 
as simply “good public relations,” 
and restated their position that no 
peace is possible unless the Egyp 
tians negotiate directly with them 
Many observers believe that it was the 
May 1967 withdrawal of U.N. troops 
from Sinai and Gaza at Nasser’s re 
quest that led to the war, but the ques 
tion of U.N. troops is now only one of 
the problems to be dealt with in any 
peace negotiations. And before the 
troops return, the U.N. would certainly 
seek assurances that they would not be 
obliged to leave just Nasser 
changed his mind. 

Sull, talks in the Kremlin, 
which came only a week after Jarring 
made a similar visit to Moscow, may 
presage some kind of break, however 
modest, in the Arab-Israeli deadlock 
Though Nasser went to Russia partly 
to seck more Soviet arms, the Russians 
scem to be chafing at the high cost of 
such aid, and have lately even pro- 
posed an embargo on further arms ship- 
ments to Middle Eastern countries. It 
may just be that they are out to con 
vince Nasser that his future depends 
on being a bit more pliable 
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ON BEING VERY, VERY RICH 


Dear Mr. Alger: 

I confess that at first I was strongly tempted to ignore 
your curious letter requesting guidelines on the art of 
being very, very rich. I simply did not believe your state- 
ment that you had suddenly acquired a yearly income of 
$5,000,000. Why hadn't I ever heard of you? 

Not that I know many of the 100,000 Americans who 
are now worth more than $1,000,000. But your income 
suggested a fortune of at least $100 million, which clear- 
ly ranked you in what I thought was our own small 
crowd, So I should have recognized your name. For all 
I knew, you were really some journalist “researching” 
one of those dreadful exposés of the super-rich, such as 
that new book by Ferdinand Lundberg, which my wife 
says is so old hat that she may demand her $10 back. 
On principle, of course. 

But then I spotted your name in Fortune, which list- 
ed you among the roughly 150 Americans who now 
have at least $100 million—the crowd isn’t so small, 
after all. How few of them I know! Many of these super- 
rich seem to be technological arrivistes. Your own fas- 
cinating rise from obscurity (forgive me) typifies the 
phenomenon. Even though you graduated from Caltech 
with honors (in 1953!), who ever expected that your in- 
vention of some electronic what's-it-scope would lead to 
your having your own company—and then to your 
being bought out by 1nm. 

I can see why you seek advice. Without background, 
it must be terrifying to become a centimillionaire at 37. 
But let me allay your anxieties at once. Being very rich 
is mostly what raucous people call a gas. C. Wright 
Mills, one of the egghead sociologists, was near the 
mark when he said: “If the rich are not happy, it is be- 
cause none of us is happy.” Sophie Tucker got it right 
the first time. “I've been rich and I've been poor,” she 
said. “Rich is better.” 


Sinful Enjoyment 

There is a legend in America that because everybody 
has a car and a television set, and a lot of people own 
houses and can afford vacations, the rich don't live so 
very differently from the middle class. Don’t you believe 
it. Still, being very, very rich is not quite as much fun 
as it used to be. We've gradually lost the old exuberance 
of my parents’ day. No more marble palaces or French 
chateaux imported stone by stone; no more parties rem- 
iniscent of the triumphal march in Aida. Instead of en- 
couraging the peasantry to goggle enviously through our 
iron fences or line the roadside as we take the air be- 
hind a four-in-hand of matched greys, we ride around in- 
visibly in Buicks and keep our houses as well screened 
from the road as possible. 

We American rich have always felt a little guilty. As 
David Brinkley puts it, there is “an attitude widely held 
in this country (but almost nowhere else) that it may not 
always be sinful to have a lot of money, but it is vague- 
ly sinful to enjoy it and unforgivably sinful to do so in 
public.” Of course, this feeling is less a matter of mo- 
rality than envy, In this wonderfully egalitarian country, 
the have-nots naturally demand: “Why not me?” And in 
politics, the voters have come to accept rich candidates, 
if not actually to prefer them. 

So, we luxuriate in private, Inside our houses (try not 
to call them “homes’’) is where we let ourselves g0 with 
our art collections and our furniture and our closets 
crammed with Huntsman suits, Sulka shirts and Lock 
hats. It is also perfectly O.K. to amuse yourself with elec- 
tronic equipment. Nothing ordinary, of course. One of 
my friends says he uses a small computer to help him 


with his racing forms as well as with the stock market, 
and quite a few have closed-circuit television to com- 
municate with the nursery and the servants’ wing. 

Ballrooms, no; projection rooms, yes. Poolrooms are 
back, and pools never went away—you will probably 
want both an indoor and an outdoor one, and the 
same goes for tennis courts. If you have a separate play- 
house, which isn’t a bad idea, it will be no trouble to 
fit in a squash court and a bowling alley, as well as 
an extra sauna, Family compounds, such as the Rocke- 
fellers’ 3,500-acre complex near Tarrytown, may also 
go in for an 18-hole golf course. All this avoids those 
tense country clubs, where mere millionaires stare at 
you. 

We super-rich may have unloaded our marble man- 
sions on churches, embassies, labor unions and _ insti- 
tutions of learning that don't have to pay the taxes or 
cope with the servant shortage, but we still have plenty 
of places to lay our heads. Real estate is an excellent long- 
term investment, and one also likes to travel without hav- 
ing to stay at hotels, where one doesn't have one’s own 
things. So we have houses all over the map. 

In Europe, they seem to manage this somewhat more 
gracefully than Americans do. My friend Gloria Guin- 
ness, who is married to Loel of the banking (not brew- 
ing) Guinnesses, claims that it’s easier to maintain four 
houses than one. Her four are in Paris, Normandy, Swit- 
zerland and Palm Beach, and she keeps a skeleton staff 
of servants and a complete wardrobe in each house so 
that she and Loel don’t have to tote stuff around. “With- 
out luggage,” she says, “you don't have to waste time in 
customs and you don’t have to declare anything.” The 
Guinnesses are usually accompanied by a basic traveling 
staff of four, and they get about quite a bit, aided by 
their helicopter, their transatlantic jet and their 704-ton 
yacht with its crew of twelve. They follow the big and lit- 
tle seasons on such a clockwork schedule that they often 
don't even have to wire ahead. “When it's time for me 
to be in Paris, for instance,” says Gloria, “the people 
there know when to expect me.” 

We Americans tend to make rather heavier weather 
of it. Take Marylou Whitney, whose husband Sonny (Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney to you) was a principal back- 
er of Pan American World Airways, Gone With the 
Wind and enough other ventures to qualify him as a one- 
man conglomerate. She has five children and five es- 
tablishments—in Lexington, Ky., Saratoga, Manhattan, 
Manitoba, Canada, and 100,000 acres of the Adiron- 
dacks. So Marylou and her two secretaries (one in New 
York and one in Kentucky) spend a lot of time in a wel- 
ter of lists, files and details. She likes to dash off notes 
to the help about buying ham at less than $5 a pound: 
As she says: “Money does not grow on trees.” And then 
there are decisions-decisions like what movies to choose 
for the Adirondacks this summer and whom to invite 
for the fishing and whom for the shooting. But it is a lot 
of fun—and not even hard on the children as long as 
you keep them oriented by having their rooms arranged 
in the same way in various establishments. 

One inestimable advantage of our multiple residences 
is that it is so easy to be not at home. Privacy is prob- 
ably the most valuable thing that money can buy; the 
poor have practically none, and the privacy of the mid- 
dle class is eroding rapidly. Only the very rich can af- 
ford it in these days of high-speed communication and 
whetted curiosity, and it is perhaps no coincidence that 
two of the world’s richest men—J. Paul Getty and How- 
ard Hughes, with close to $1.5 billion apiece—are no- 
tably fanatic about their privacy. 
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The richest man in England is so invisible that you un- 
doubtedly have never even heard of him, Sir John 
Reeves Ellerman, who inherited a shipping fortune now 
worth almost $300 million, is 58 years old, but he has 
never made a public statement other than “I have no state- 
ment to make.” Since he is hardly ever photographed, 
he has no trouble traveling incognito, often signing on 
one of his ships as a crewman—though of course he 
doesn’t work at it. Ellerman’s passion is rodents, on 
which he wrote a three-volume anatomical study, the de- 
finitive work in the field. 


Flaying & Finagling 

The blessings of privacy, you understand, are not lim- 
ited to protection from the public; they protect one from 
one’s relatives as well, As it happens, I ascribe much of 
the success of my own three marriages (that’s not many 
at my age—I happen to be 68) to the luxury of plenty 
of elbow room. Association is more pleasant the more vol- 
untary it is. A man feels the absolute need to get away 
from time to time—to his own room, to his own wing, 
to his own little hideaway in the country or pied-d-terre 
in town—and so, no doubt, does a woman. 

Which reminds me that you ne- 
glected in your letter to mention 
your own current marital status. If 
you haven't a wife at the moment, I 
advise you to acquire one without 
delay. Wives can be extremely im- 
portant at tax time—not, of course, 
for the piddling $600 exemptions 
they bring with them, but for their in- 
come-splitting potential. Philip M. 
Stern, a would-be tax reformer who 
is, I am afraid, trying to do away 
with this convenient practice, says 
that in 1964 the wife of a man with 
$1,000,000 in taxable income was 
worth $2,766,153.75 to him if his 
moneyman knew the right finaglings. 

Women, to be sure, can also be 
something of a financial drain—es- 
pecially if they have a perfectionist 
turn of mind, like my friend Mrs. 
Guinness, who feels that “for a fur 
coat to look proper, it must be com- 
pletely new.” The quest for youth 
and beauty is the female way of whil- 
ing away time and money—slimming 
expeditions to Main Chance or the 
Greenhouse, animal-cell injections 
by Niehans in Switzerland, face lift- 
ings by Rees or Converse in New 
York, and assorted blood aerations, breast shapings, or 
skin peelings. These cosmetic flayings leave a woman pret- 
ty unsightly for a week or so, So Mrs, Marjorie Mer- 
riweather Post (you know, Post Toasties) Close Hutton 
Davies May solves the problem by inviting her doctor 
and three of her friends down to Palm Beach for a pecl 
ing, so they can hole up in her 115-room villa and play 
bridge while the scabs slough off. 

The desire to have something to show for all our 
money has driven us super-rich to frenzies of collecting 
things, and you will undoubtedly want to join in. Art 
has always been our favorite—combining high prices, cul 
tural cachet and delicious opportunities to play the pa- 
tron with penurious young talent. Today, however, it 
seems to have got completely out of hand, with painters 
and sculptors apparently unable to turn out even fake 
works fast enough. Personally, I would leave the modern 
stuff to the likes of Nelson Rockefeller, who has the Mu- 
scum of Modern Art at his beck and call, or Paul Mel- 
lon, who has something like $1 billion to dip into, Even 
at that, the art is not necessarily appreciated. One of 
Paul's daughters brought a friend home from Foxcroft 
(that school demands a lot more than a “good seat” for 
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“OF COURSE PEOPLE LIVE LIKE THAT! 
1 LIVE LIKE THAT MYSELF.” 


riding these days!). Well, the friend looked at a Van 
Gogh and said: “Who paints in the family?” “Nobody,” 
the Mellon girl answered. “Dad gets them at a store.” 

Sometimes a collection can be awfully handy, Win- 
ston and CeeZee Guest discovered that last fall when 
they were temporarily strapped for cash (not that I un- 
derstand how that happened to them), Anyway, they got 
$812,275 for their Chinese porcelains and French an- 
tiques at Parke-Bernet, instead of the mere $500,000 
they had counted on. Jewels are more durable than por- 
celain, but they're easily heisted; Sonny and Marylou 
Whitney got robbed of $780,000 worth at Saratoga a 
year ago, and their insurance premiums must be fe- 
rocious. Coins can be better guarded, but someone re- 
cently stole Willis du Pont’s collection—only the other 
day he got back a single coin worth $100,000. His cous- 
in, Alexis I. du Pont, may be better off with his col- 
lection of antique airplanes, though they take up so 
much room that the poor fellow has had to build him- 
self a complete airport. 

Perhaps the jolliest benefit of being really rich is that 
we can do little things in a big way—like the Detroit race- 
track owner who gave sports cars as favors to a dozen din- 
ner guests. We all have our pet char- 
ities, and some of us even have cru- 
sades—for example, H. L. Hunt, the 
Texas oil billionaire, spends millions 
on propaganda against assorted peo- 
ple whom he regards as Red sub- 
versives, Then in Britain, there's Sir 
Cyril Black, the rich Tory MP, who 
is dedicated to protecting the “mor- 
al” working class from dirty books. 
As he sees it, “the intelligentsia are 
the ones who are pulling down the 
temple.” 

But even when our crusades or 
benefactions are less extreme than 
these, we rarely get much credit for 
them. You will soon discover, I fear, 
the oldest and most obvious fact 
about the very rich: we are not loved. 
I could give you quite an anthology 
of nasty remarks made against the 
rich by assorted prophets and_phi- 
losophers, It begins with Plato, who 
observed: “To be at once extremely 
wealthy and good is impossible.” And 
it goes right on. Oh well, I suppose 
the public has a point—with all our 
freedom from midnight money wor- 
ries, fears of being fired and yearn- 
ings for unreachable possessions, why 
don’t we wealthy ones make better use of our lives? 

Some of us do—like the Kennedys and the Rockefellers 
—but most of us are just as confused as anybody else 
Maybe more so: listen to what a lady I know told me 
about her good friend Gianni Agnelli, the Italian motor 
magnate. “When he even ficetingly wants something,” 
she said, “he buys it. But I think this is simply because 
he wants to forget that he wanted something he didn’t 
have.” 

Whatever you do with your money, don’t let the pains 
of having it snuif out the pleasures of wanting. The only 
point of having money is the freedom it gives you to 
sharpen your desires—to learn more, help more, play 
more, enjoy more, and make life even more extraor- 
dinary than it is anyway. Certainly money can buy hap- 
piness; the secret is how to use it, I trust you will use 
yours well. And if you find some good new way—teach 
us. God knows we need it. 

Faithfully yours, 
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BURTONS WITH CHOPPER 
Cute for its kind. 


It's kind of a game, see. You've al- 
ready bought a $1,000,000 de Hav- 
illand private jetliner and a $600,000 
yacht and a $305,000 diamond, and 
your bank account shows more zeroes 
than a no-hitter, So what do you buy 
next? A whirlybird, that's what. The 
$500,000 French-made Alouette heli 
copter made a cute little present from 
Liz Taylor to Hubby Richard Burton. 
Then they hustled on up to Sotheby's 
in London, where Dickie knocked down 
1.600 and Liz wig- 
wagged the winning $120,000 bid for a 
nice old Monet. And then 

After 12 weeks of fusing 750-Ib 
bombs in Cam Ranh Bay, Airman First 
Class Patrick J. Nugent, 24, has vol- 
unteered for still more hazardous duty 
Now in the first stages of training as a 
loadmaster for C-123 transport planes, 
President Johnson's younger son-in-law 
will eventually be charged with loading 
and dumping out supplies to troops in 
the field—an assignment that may take 
him into the thick of combat 


a Picasso for 





The odd melodrama sounded like an 
excerpt from one of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ own plays. “I am in a net of 
con men,” read the hastily scrawled let- 
ter the playwright had written to his 
brother Dakin. “If anything of a vi- 
olent nature happens to me, it will not 
be a case of suicide, as it would be 
made to appear.” That sounded om- 
inous, und everybody grew more wor 
red when Williams disappeared from 
his Manhattan apartment. Reporters 
finally located him last week at his 
house in Key West, refusing to talk 
about anything. “He must have had ua 
bad scare.” judged Dakin. Tennessee's 
mother, Mrs. Edwina Williams, 86, took 
the whole thing with a shrug: “My son 
has done such things before.” 

He was the first Beatle to marry, fa- 
thered the first Beatle baby, and now 
an older John Lennon, 27, is medi- 
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tating about the first Beatle divorce 
After six vears of marriage and one 
son, John has split with Wife Cynthia, 
27, and ts all about London with Jap- 
anese-born avant-garde artist Yoko Ono, 
34. “I love Yoko,” said John. Yet there's 
a hang-up—she’s still hitched to U.S 
Film Director Anthony Cox. Small mat 
ter. “I don’t think that marriage is the 
end product of love.” explained John 

Even 250 years ago, it was no great 
shakes as a gift: 32 books and a few 
bolts of cloth from a governor of Brit- 
ain’s East India Co. to struggling 
American college Known as the Con 
necucut Collegiate School. Yet the col- 
onists so deeply appreciated it that they 
changed the school’s name to honor 
the donor. And now, having expanded 
over the years, the present university 
last week sent 150 alumni, profes- 
sors and students led by President King- 
man Brewster all the way to Wrexham, 
Wales, to unveil a plaque commem 
orating the gift made by Elihu Yale. 

His men knew him as a soft-spoken 
commander with a quick smile. Yet he 
was also a tough-minded officer who 
survived the Bataan death march of 
1942, won the Distinguished Service 
Cross for “extraordinary heroism” in 
Korea, and guided the massive logis- 
tical buildup in Viet Nam. And now 
General Harold Keith Johnson, 56. 
24th Army Chief of Staff, has called 
an end to a brilliant, 35-year career 
Said President Johnson as he pinned 
an oakleaf cluster on Johnson's Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal: “The Army 
is a stronger and more responsible and 
much more humane service because 
Johnny Johnson was its leader.” 

Gathering for what they styled a 
World Poetry Conference in Stony 
Brook, L.I., Beat Bard Allen Ginsberg, 
and 35 fellow troubadours resolved, 
among others, that: “Police state mil- 
itary tyranny sexual repression and laws 
against expansion of consciousness by 
joyful dance and natural herbs threaten 
evolution of the race Man’s usur 
pation over nature is an egotism that 
will destroy human as well as whale 
kingdoms The new consciousness 
articulated by longhair revolutionary 
student generations begins fulfillment 
of humane anarchy Academies 
should return to wisdom study in tree 
groves rather than robot study in plas 
tic cells—Bless the Universe!” 


There was an aura of headline charm 
about Miami Beach Boy Jack (‘Murph 
the Surf) Murphy, 35, when he and 
his pals hit the big type in 1964 for 
climbing into New York’s Museum ol 
Natural History and stealing its 563- 
carat Star of India sapphire. Then the 
story got ugly. A hotel clerk claimed 
that Murphy had pistol-whipped him; 
Actress Eva Gabor said he had done 


the same to her; his 22-year-old mis- 
tress committed suicide. Then Miami 
police charged him and a crony with 
the murder of two secretaries who had 
disappeared from a Los Angeles bro- 
kerage office with $448,732 In secu- 
rities. Last week, after listening to med 
ical experts label Murph “paranoid” and 
‘schizophrenic,” a Miami judge de- 
clared him unfit to stand trial and com 
mitted him to a state mental hospital 

The audience at Peking’s Opera was 
settling in for an evening of song ac 
companied by traditional lutes and cym- 
bals. Then a gasp swept the hall. The 
only instrument in view was a piano 
that capitalist contraption condemned 
by Red Guards and smashed into kin 
dling wherever it was found. The mys 
tery was solved when Chiang Ching, 
53, Mao Tse-tung’s wife and custodian 
of the Cultural Revolution, announced 
that the old 88 had been deemed “a 
new type of proletarian art.” Besides, 
she’s been studying it for two years 
Wrote the Peking press: “Another flow 
er of proletarian revolutionary art shin- 
ing with the brilliance of Mao Tse- 
tung’s thought.” 

At first he modestly tried to beg off, 
claiming urgent business in Paris, “But 
tennis ts like alcohol once it gets tn 
your bloodstream,” said Sargent Shri- 
ver, 52, U.S. Ambassador to France, 
and there he was at Wimbledon com- 
peting in the Veterans’ Gentlemen's 
Doubles. Bounding nimbly across the 
court, stretching for volleys, scrambling 
for lobs, Shriver and Partner Robert 
Kelleher, president of the U.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association, easily defeated their 
first-round opponents 6-2, 6-0, Next day, 
though, they were paired against Ja- 
roslav Drobny and A. V. Martini, a cou- 
ple of old hands at the game. “They 
really gave us a shellacking,” wheezed 
Sarge. “But it was terrific!” 





SHRIVER AT WIMBLEDON 
Vet at the net. 
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Ron Rico. Didnt he play 
the baby-faced bodyguard 
in Bogies first big one? 






Wrong on two 
counts. First, that 
bodyguard was in Bogie’s second 
big one. And Ronrico would never make it as a 
bodyguard. Just too smooth to rough you up. 
Ronrico’s a rum. A very light, very dry rum. Perhaps the Ba 
smoothest tasting rum ever to come —= 
out of Puerto Rico. Which is e — 
what makes it such a smooth mixer. Ronrico A rum 
Taste it once and you'll say e 
“Play it again, Sam.” t b 
ea cre cd O remember. 
©1968 GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NYC, 80 PROOF 
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_ Ourappliance 

__repairmen are praised 

by out of 10 customers. 
It that isn't progress, 


what is? 


General Electric service technicians are trying to give 
every customer fast, dependable service every time out. 


If you recently had service on a General Electric major appliance or TV console, 
maybe you took part in our survey. Over 15,000 people wrote in to tell us what they 
thought of our service. And 9 out of 10 were pleased. 

Of course, we know that one bad word about service can undo a thousand good ones. 
That's why, over the years, we've been trying to give better and better service 
on General Electric and Hotpoint appliances. 

In 71 metropolitan areas, we now dispatch our trucks to your home by radio. 

That makes it possible for us to service such appliances as washers, 
air conditioners and TV consoles faster than ever before. 

For GE portable appliances, record players and radios, we have 55 Servicenters across 
the country. They offer special ‘In by 9... Fixed by 5” over-the-counter service. 
When you need service that fast, we do our darnedest to see you get it. 

And besides regularly training our own 10,000 servicemen, we run schools for 
independent dealers and servicing agencies. There are over 9,500 of them providing 
additional authorized General Electric service. 

‘ In short, we want to give you the kind of service you want. When you want it. 
Where you want it. And we're making progress. 











Progress is our most important product. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











THE WORLD COUNCIL 
New Things at Uppsala 


“A crisis of faith has overtaken the 
churches more rigorous, perhaps, than 
was ever true before. Structures of 
church life and congregational worship 
are under serious questioning. The Bi- 
ble has increasingly ceased to be a 
book to be listened to. It is asked wheth- 
er even Jesus points beyond man to 
God. And yet, just because this is the sit- 
uation, God's promise to make new 
must become explosive in our midst.” 

With that charge, delivered by the 
Rev. D. T. Niles, president of the Meth 
odist Church of Ceylon,* the fourth As- 
sembly of the World Council of Church- 
es opened last week in the green and 
gabled Swedish university town of Upp- 
sala. The first such gathering since 
1961, the session marked the 20th an- 
niversary of the Council—and 
amounted to a crossroads of sorts for 
the world’s largest non-Catholic Chris- 
tian body. 

Revolt from Below. Since its found- 
ing, the Council has made historic con- 
tributions to the cause of Christian 
unity. There were 1,900 delegates and 
official observers at last week's event; 
the delegates represented 232 churches 
with 300 million members, a total ap- 
proaching Catholicism’s one-half billion 
adherents. Despite the difficulties of rap- 
prochement with Rome, the Council 
has been instrumental in fostering an 
unprecedented atmosphere of contact 
and discussion between Protestants and 
Catholics. The Vatican was present at 
Uppsala in a message from Pope Paul 


also 


* In the keynote sermon, which was to have 


been given by Dr. Martin Luther King Jr 


KIBIRA LEADING OPENING PRAYER 





RELIGION 


expressing ecumenical affirmation, and 
in the form of 15 Catholics invited as 
nonvoting observers. The Council has 
also attempted to spur Christians into 
doing more about the ills of this world; 
its 1966 Geneva Conference on Church 
and Society, for example, stands as a 
landmark of clerical involvement in sec- 
ular problems 

But the mood of the delegates at Upp 
sala attested to the fact that their grand 
experiment in Christian action has come 
up against serious problems. Paradox- 
ically, many are the result of the World 
Council's own visionary initiatives, A 
fissure has opened within the body be- 
tween younger leaders, who want the 
Council to move more aggressively in 
social action, and more conservative ele- 
ments. Notable on the conservative side 
are the Orthodox churches, most of 
which were admitted to the WCC at its 
last assembly, and whose 140 voting del- 
egates at Uppsala (of a total of 750) rep- 
resented the most powerful single bloc 
The ecumenical movement has slowed 


in the face of continued differences 
over fundamental issues of faith. Po- 
tentially most serious of all for the 


WCC ts the emergence of “underground 
churches,” in which growing numbers 
of Christians worship in far-out man- 
ners and modes that represent a revolt 
against the more rigid religious super- 
structure of the World Council 

Rods of Anaer. Well aware of the un- 
derground challenge, the assembly chose 
as its theme “All Things New,” and its 
Opening ceremonies showed a temper- 
ately turned-on effort to bridge the gulf 
between the traditional and the revo 
lutionary. As the richly robed church- 
men filed into Uppsala’s twin-spired 
Gothic cathedral, trumpeters, oboists, 
French horn and trombone players scat- 
tered throughout the church sounded a 
hauntingly dissonant hymn by Danish 
Composer Per Nérgard worthy of John 
Cage. Seated together with Sweden's 
octogenarian King Gustaf VI Adolf, 
was another secular guest, Zambia's 
President Kenneth Kaunda. The prayer 
was read by Tanzanian Evangelical Lu- 
theran Bishop Josiah Kibira, resplendent 
in a stole whose tribal designs stood in 
dramatic contrast with its white silk 
background. The program for the 16- 
day conference included everything 
from Bible study to some readings from 
Bertolt Brecht’s play Sr. Joan of the 
Stockyards 

Whether the substance of the assem- 
bly will prove as avant-garde as its 
style remains to be seen. But the World 
Council's General Secretary Eugene 
Carson Blake warned that “the eccle- 
siastical establishment worldwide had 
better look hard to try to discern what 
God is now requiring of us as we are 
disturbed by the rods of anger.” Added 
Ceylon’s Pastor Niles: “Everywhere in 
our world today events are taking place 
which reveal that God is doing a new 
thing among us.” 



























McCAFFREY IN TIMES SQUARE 
Failure in the garish parish. 


MORALITY 


Sin v. The Monsignor 

To Monsignor Joseph A. McCaffrey, 
it often seemed as if the devil himself 
had been the architect of his parish. At 
night, the streets teem with vagrants, ho- 
mosexuals and brazen hookers. Book- 
stores flaunt their pornographic wares, 
and nudie movie houses flicker a mix 
of erotica and violence almost until 
dawn. As pastor of New York's Holy 
Cross Roman Catholic Church on 42nd 
Street, only two blocks off Broadway, 
McCaffrey spent 36 years crusading 
against the seamy side of the Great 
White Way. Acting like a one-man Le- 
gion of Decency, he won the news- 
paper title “Bishop of Times Square.” 

A pugnacious faith in the old virtues 
came naturally to McCaffrey. He was 
born of Irish immigrant stock and 
reared in the melting-pot atmosphere 


of The Bronx, Later he was awarded 
the Silver Star and Croix de guerre 
for his heroism in the trenches of 


France as a U.S. Army chaplain dur 
ing World War I. Even before he came 
to Holy Cross in 1932, succeeding the 
late Father Francis P. Duffy (who won 


fame with the “Fighting 69th” Reg- 
iment back when that was an hon 
orable number), McCaffrey honed his 


appreciation of law enforcement as 
chaplain to New York’s Roman Cath- 
olic policemen 

"Awful Changes.” McCaffrey indeed 
patrolled his parish like a cop on the 
beat. He upbraided the vendors of filthy 
books, copied down objectionable mov 
ie billboards, sent his spotters (“often 
bums who came to me looking for a 
job") into the old burlesque houses 
His ringing voice assailed vice at hear- 
ings held by the New York City Com- 
missioner of Licenses as well as from 
the pulpit of his red brick church. He 
helped prod New York's Mayor Fio- 
rello La Guardia into closing down the 
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strip joints and driving their operators 
out of town. For his campaign against 
“coddlers” of crime, he won plaudits 
from FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover. His 
activities brought fame to his church 
(which sometimes attracted as many as 
25,000 worshipers in a day) and ce- 
lebrity status to its pastor. One day, 
emerging from a “skin-movie™ house, 
where he had gone to administer last 
rites to a stricken Roman Catholic, he 
was scolded by a fellow New Yorker: 
“Father, you're the fellow trying to close 
these theaters, and here you are com- 
ing out of a dirty show.” 

Now 78, McCaffrey has lately been 
losing his running battle against vice as 
well as his advancing years. Pornog- 
raphy and prostitution, both female and 
male, are flourishing in Times Square 
as never before. His night patrols have 
become far less frequent. “Once the po- 
liceman was respected,” laments Mc- 
Caffrey. “Now, if he tells a fellow to 
move on, the fellow asks, ‘Why should 
1?) McCaifrey also decries “the awful 
changes in the church—young priests 
leading civil disobedience, going to jail, 
burning draft cards.” Last week, weary 
and dismayed, he packed his bags and 
headed for clean suburban retirement 
in New Jersey. Taking a final, fretful 
look at his garish parish, Father Mc- 
Caffrey sighed: “I suppose I'm an old- 
fashioned guy with old-fashioned ideas, 
and the world has passed me by.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Paul’s Traditionalist Credo 


At a time when Roman Catholics 
are questioning tenets of their religion 
in an atmosphere of rare intellectual ex- 
citement, Pope Paul VI last week pro- 
claimed an inflexible affirmation of tra- 
ditional Catholic doctrine, In a new 
church creed,* the Pontiff etched a por- 
trait of Christianity little changed from 
medieval days: 

@GOD, Although many leading theo- 
logians, Catholics among them, are try- 
ing to avoid defining God at all, the 
Pope described him in highly anthro- 
pomorphic terms: “We believe in one 
only God, Father, Son and Holy Spir- 
it, creator of things visible, such as this 
world, of things invisible, such as the 
pure spirits which are also called an- 
gels. He is He Who is.” 

® ORIGINAL SIN. The concept that ev- 
ery human inherits Adam’s guilt has in- 
creasingly been challenged by a coun- 
terview: “original sin” is man’s inborn 
weakness, but the only sins for which a 
man can be held accountable are those 
committed of his own free will. Not 
so, said Paul: “We believe that in Adam 
all have sinned.” The Pope specifically 
reaflirmed a pronouncement by the 
Council of Trent, which maintained that 
original sin is transmitted “not by im- 
itation but by propagation.” 

* Others: the Aposiles’ Creed, dating from 
the 2nd century; the Athanasian Creed, circa 
A.D. 361; the Nicean Creed, A.D. 381, and 
the Tridentene Profession, adopted by the 
Council of Trent in the 16th century 
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® INFANT BAPTISM. Because everyone 
is a sinner born, the Pope continued, 
“baptism should be administered even 
to little children ... in order that, 
though born deprived of supernatural 
grace, they may be reborn.” Paul thus 
brushed aside the questioning of infant 
baptism raised recently by Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike on a variety of 
grounds—the most important of which 
asks whether those baptized should not 
be old enough to understand the sig- 
nificance of the ritual. 

® PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. The Pope reaf- 
firmed the unchallengeable authority of 
his office: “We believe in the infallibil- 
ity enjoyed by the successor of Peter 
when he teaches ex cathedra [that is, sol- 
emnly on matters of faith and morals) 
as pastor and teacher of all the faith- 
ful, and which is assured also to the 
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GALILEO AFTER RECANTING 

Counterpoint to traditionalism. 


episcopal body when it exercises with 
him the supreme magisterium.” Thus 
his only concession in the entire credo 
was a nod in favor of the concept of col- 
legiality, approved by Vatican II, under 
which bishops and cardinals can more 
fully share power with the Pope. Paul 
also expressed the hope that “Christians 
who are not yet in full communion of 
the one only Church will one day be 
reunited in one flock with one shep- 
herd only”’—a statement that was no 
comfort to the ecumenical movement, 

@ THE EUCHARIST. In recent years, some 
Catholic thinkers—primarily the Dutch 
—have questioned their church's dif 
ficult doctrine of transubstantiation 

that the wafer and wine of the Mass 
are mystically changed into Christ's true 
body and blood. They have suggested, 
instead, a doctrine of “transignification,” 
which argues that the change does not 
take place in the substance of the bread 
and wine but in the meaning. Pope 








Paul reaffirmed the literal interpretation, 
concluding: “In the reality itself, in- 
dependently of our mind, the bread 
and wine have ceased to exist after the 
consecration, so that they are the ador- 
able Body and Blood of the Lord.” 

® THE HEREAFTER. The Pope was also 
explicit in his description of what lies 
after death, despite the fact that mod- 
ern theologians tend to interpret the Bi- 
ble’s previews more in terms of sym- 
bolism. “We believe in the life eternal,” 
said Paul, “We believe that the souls of 
all those who die in the grace of Christ, 
whether they must still be purified in 
Purgatory or whether from the mo- 
ment they leave their bodies Jesus takes 
them to Paradise, are the people of 
God in the eternity beyond death, which 
will be finally conquered on the day of 
the resurrection when these souls will 
be reunited with their bodies,” But those 
who refuse God will go “to the fire 
that will not be extinguished.” 

Paul's credo, which is to be entered 
in offictal Vatican documents, will be 
just as binding—in theory—on all Cath- 
olics as the Church’s earlier creeds. To 
some Catholic leaders, it was comfort- 
ing. “In these troubled times,” said New 
York’s Archbishop Terence Cooke, “it 
is helpful to have reassurance of faith. 
The Holy Father gave us just that.” 
But many liberal members of the Pope's 
flock were dismayed by the new doc- 
ument’s archaic theology and terminol- 
ogy, which they felt would do little to 
make Christianity more relevant to 
modern man. Commented the Dutch 
Catholic newspaper De Tijd: “He want- 
ed to break bread, but his words are 
like stones in our stomachs.” 

In what seemed almost a counterpoint 
to Paul's traditionalism, a Catholic prel- 
ate last week strongly hinted that the 
Vatican may be preparing to lift its con- 
demnation of Galileo Galilei, the 17th 
century Italian physicist whom the In- 
quisition put under eight years’ house 
arrest for contending that the earth ro- 
tates around the sun. During his “ex- 
amination” in 1633, the aged scientist 
was scoffed at for challenging the wis 
dom of Ptolemy, the Egyptian who 
1,500 years earlier had asserted that 
the earth was the center of the unt- 
verse. And why would Joshua have 
commanded the sun to stand still (Josh- 
ua 10; 12-13) if it did not move? Ga- 
lileo was forced to recant. 

Addressing a meeting of Nobel-lau- 
reate physicists at Lindau, West Ger- 
many, Franz Cardinal Konig of Vienna 
announced: “I am in a position to de- 
clare that an initiative will be taken 
which will lead to an open and honest 
solution of this case.” Although Church 
leaders and writers in recent decades 
have spoken warmly of Galileo—in 
1965 Pope Paul praised him with Dante 
and Michelangelo as one of Italy's 
“great spirits’—the official censure has 
never been lifted. An open admission 
of error by the Church, even after three 
centuries, would do much to improve re- 
lations between religion and science. 
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MAGAZINES 


Tristesse at Paris-Match 

Ordinarily, the Paris-Match building 
crackles with Gallic electricity as Eu 
rope’s best-paid, most buoyant journal- 
ists exclaim over their latest exploits, 
argue about politics and shout out the 
window to pretty girls who preen in a 
café across the street in the hope that 
they may get their pictures in the mag- 
azine. But last week a heavy silence set- 
tled on Paris-Match. Staffers moved 
listlessly, speaking in low, conspiratorial 
whispers. An idle copy boy watched 
over the managing editor's office while 
its usual occupant, André Lacaze, ap- 
peared at the entrance to the building, 
waving an envelope. “There it is, pals, 
the final paycheck,” he told his col 
leagues. “I'm all through after 20 years.” 
Then he walked away 

The tristesse at Paris-Match stems 
from the strikes that swept France last 
month, Caught up in the heady drive 
to democratize all institutions, the pres 
tigious Paris-March staff announced its 
intention of forming an association to 
participate in the running of the mag 
azine. The journalists were concerned 
that Paris-Match might slacken its hard 
driving, even daredevil news coverage 
But their ambition collided head-on with 
the more traditional views of Publisher 
Jean Prouvost, who has very firm ideas 
about who ought to be running a pub 
lication. At 83, Prouvost pleaded with 
his staff not to form the union, but 
they voted overwhelmingly to go ahead 
The publisher retaliated by dismissing 
Executive Editor Roger Thérond and 
Managing Editor Lacaze. Again the staff 
rebelled and voted to reinstate the ed- 


itors. Prouvost backed down—for the 


moment 

Abject Failure. But he soon pro 
ceeded to outflank his staff. Without os- 
tensibly firing the reinstated editors, he 
installed a 


new triumvirate over them 





PROUVOST 
Fear of a fatal damage. 
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LACAZE 


Réné Cartier, business manager; Ray- 
mond Cartier (no kin), a star re- 
porter; and Arnold de Contades, 35, a 
Prouvost grandson-in-law who has had 
no previous experience in journalism 
Then he drew up a list of several staff- 


ers to be dismissed. This action, he 


maintained, was dictated by economic 
necessity. And, indeed, profits had 
slipped somewhat before the strike 


By failing to publish four issues dur- 
ing the strikes. Paris-Match had lost 
at least $1,000,000. Moreover, adver- 
tising orders had dropped, and the mag- 
azine was hard put to maintain its 
prestrike 1,280,000 circulation, By trim 
ming the staff, Prouvost estimated that 


he could save $400,000 a year. “For 
20 years the staff grew,” said Ray 
mond Cartier. “But no one was fired 


Our intention is to get rid of a few 
who don't work.” 
The Paris-Match employees, of 


course, were not buying that line, They 
promised to economize and voted to 
strike in October, the first month of 
heavy fall advertising, if the dismissals 
were carried out. They fear that the 
famed Paris-Match spirit has been fa- 
tally damaged, that the flamboyant 
weekly will never be quite the same 
again. “We are a team, with our 1,000th 
issue just published,” said a veteran 
staifer. “It was going to be a big fete 
with a photo exposition at the Louvre 
with 1,000 pictures. Now, instead, the 


mood is one of mourning.” 


CRITICS 


The Pearls of Pauline 
When Critic Pauline Kael 
the movies, she often spends as much 
time looking at the audience as at the 
screen. While watching Bonnie and 
Clyde, she noticed that a woman sit- 
ting near by kept insisting rather fran- 
tically, “It’s a comedy, it’s a comedy,” 
That reaction, thought Miss Kael, aptly 
reflected the film’s unsettling 
mixture of violence, humor 
and tragedy. Watching The 
Defiant Ones in an audience 
composed of whites and Ne 
groes, she noted two reac- 
tions when the black con- 
vict, Sidney Poitier, sacri- 
own freedom to 
try to save his white com- 
panion, Tony Curtis. The 
whites accepted the gesture 
in approving silence; the 
Negroes hooted derisively 
It is this attention to a 
film’s entire environment 
that distinguishes Pauline 
Kael, 49, from her fellow 
critics. Movies are no pe 
ripheral affair for her but 
the most interesting fact of 
her life. “They move so fast 
into the bloodstream,” she 
says. For this reason, she 
does not lightly suffer ac 


goes to 


fices his 








MARTHA HOLMES 


PAULINE KAEL 
With karate and kitsch. 


tors who give less than their all. “He 
seems more eccentric than heroic,” she 
wrote of Marlon Brando’s performance 
in Mutiny on the Bounty. “He's like a 
short, flabby tenor wandering around 
the stage and not singing; you wonder 
what he’s doing there.” She described 
Dirk Bogarde in Accident; “He aches 
all the time all over, like an all-purpose 
sufferer for a television commercial— 
locked in with a claustrophobia of his 
own body and sensibility.” And she dis- 
posed of Ann-Margret in a remake of 
Stagecoach: “She does most of her act- 
ing inside her mouth.” 

Ill at Ease. A native Californian, Pau- 
line Kael arrived in New York three 
years ago and landed a reviewing job 
on McCall's. She did not stay very 
long because of her unladylike way of 
dismissing certain movies with a karate 
chop of criticism. “I thought I'd last 
six months,” she says. “I lasted five.” 
She moved on to the more congenial 
New Republic, then switched to The 
New Yorker last winter. She has 
brought out two books of collected crit- 
icism, | Lost It at the Movies and Kiss 
Kiss Bang Bang. Though she is now 
considered one of the country’s top 
movie critics, Miss Kael still feels ill at 
ease in the East and lacks rapport with 
fellow intellectuals in Manhattan. Not 
that she always makes things easy for 
them. She is even racier in her talk 
than in her writing, and does not hes- 
itate to someone's erroneous 
ideas about a A chain-smoker, 
she exhibits that edge of insecurity of 
the almost emancipated woman, About 
the only publication she refuses to write 
for is Playboy, because of its conde- 
scending view of women. “For a woman 
to write for Playboy,” she says, “is like 
a Negro being against civil rights.” 

Pauline Kael does not pass judgment 
aloofly:; she puts herself into her re 
views, revealing glimpses of her per- 
sonal life to illustrate points in movies. 
Any discerning reader will pick up in- 


correct 
movie 
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CAN YOU DIVIDE THE RECTANGLE INTO 4 EQUAL AND SIMILARLY SHAPED 
PORTIONS SO THAT EACH PORTION CONTAINS AN EYE, AN EAR AND A MOUTH? 





Don’t be afraid to experiment. 


Al American Can we've 
known for a long time that's 
the only way to make progress. 


We knew it in 1924 when we 
experimented and came up 
with the first collapsible 
metal toothpaste tube. And 
again in 1935 when we 

were the first lo discover a 
foolproof way of pulling beer 
in cans. 


We're still experimenting. So 
much, that today our annual 
research budget ts 20 million 
dollars! 


Just recently tt paid off with 
the RingSide meat can 
(simply pull the ring and the 
whole side of the can opens 
up so the meat slips right 
out), and Sheath-Pak, anew 
plastic wrap for bread. It 
keeps the slices neater and 
straighter . . . yet costs less 
than other kinds of see-thru 


packages. 


Altogether our research has 
helped us develop over 1700 
different products. In all the 
areas into which we have 
diversified: container and 
packaging products, 
consumer products, service 
products, chemical products 
and printing services. 


Not bad for a company that 
started out making just lin 
cans! 


Now about your start. Try 
drawing a straight line right 
down the middle of the puzzle. 


American Can Company 
Creative products that 
shape your future. 

100 Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 
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Our secret plot to 
launch a Mack truck 
to the moon. 


Imagine our famous Mack bulldog as the first earthling on the moon. 
With our diversification we could almost put him there all by ourselves. 
What international turmoil that would cause! His space capsule 

for the ride could be a rugged Mack truck. Garrett could provide the 
power source as well as aerospace environmental and electronic 
control systems. Naturally, airconditioning of the whole complex could 
be by our Dunham-Bush subsidiary. Arizona Bancorporation 

could pitch in with Allison steel for construction and supplementary 
financing through Arizona Bank. Of course Signal Oil and Gas 

could arrange for the fuel and any petrochemicals we'd need. And 
the way things are growing for us, we might acquire another 
company, and another capability, any day now. Do you think the 
Russians would mind a little space-race competition from 

private enterprise? Ten. Nine. Eight. Seven. Six... 


Our moon-shot isn't covered in our current annual report; but 





a lot of other capabilities are. Write: The Signal Companies, 
1010 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90017. 


The Signal Companies 
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birds 


if all airlines were the same, theyd look the same. 
















But all airlines are not the same—so paint serves a purpose... 

identification. Continental Airlines has a new paint job— 
orange and red and gold stripes on a clean white fuselage. 

We call these bold new 


proud bird 
stripes ““competition stripes” ie, 
because we’d like them to ie 4 
remind you how we’re different 
from the competition. The difference is the almost patriotic 
pride of our people. Their pride explains the exacting 
thoroughness with which they do everything for you 
and, actually, it’s the reason for our handsome new look: 
now we have a paint job to match our pride. 
In the Continental States of America, come 


travel with us and 





proud people feel the difference 





pride makes. Our C.S.A. map shows you 
where our all-jet fleet goes. By the way, gold is still 


the color of our Proud Bird’s tail. 
The Continental 


States of America 
The Route of the Proud Bird 


CONTINENTALS 


THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL. 





formation on her friends, boy friends, 
ex-husbands (three), her 19-year-old 
daughter Gina—not to mention her feel- 
ings about other critics, which border 
on the unprintable. In her review of 
Hud, the footloose, amoral rancher 
played by Paul Newman. she berated 
her fellow reviewers for considering 
Hud a bad sort. To make the point 
that he was pretty typical. she com- 
pared him to her own father, who, she 
said, also rebelled against authority and 
committed adultery, yet remained pleas 
antly “democratic in the Western way 
that Easterners still don’t understand,” 

For all her derision of U.S. movie 
moguls and their rampant commercial- 
ism, Pauline Kael is not an art-house 
snob, She prefers genuine American 
kitsch, if it has style and verve, to such 
avant-garde films as Hiroshima Mon 
Amour, Red Desert and Last Year at 
Marienbad (“the snow job in the ice pal- 
ace”). Among her favorite directors are 
John Frankenheimer and Orson Welles, 
who provide “clean, fast pacing with- 
out the fancy stuff. It goes better with 
our national rhythm.” A onetime ex- 
perimental moviemaker in San Fran- 
cisco, where she grew up and attended 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley, she finds today’s underground film 
makers too proud of their careless tech- 
nique. “The movie brutalists, it’s all 
too apparent, are hurting our eyes to 
save our souls.” 

Holy Hindsight. In her reviews, Miss 
Kael usually assembles a wealth of de- 
tail from past movies, She detected 
that footage purporting to show atomic- 
bomb damage in Hiroshima Mon 
Amour was not authentic, but had been 
lifted from an earlier Japanese atrocity 
film. She is equally discerning with 
movies that are morally pretentious. 
With “holy hindsight.” she wrote, 
Screenwriter Abby Mann and Producer 
Stanley Kramer had used Ship of Fools 
to heap scorn on Germans and Jews 
who lacked the prescience to see that 
Nazism was coming. The film, she as- 
serted, implies too facile an equation be- 
tween shipboard rudeness and the Final 
Solution. “Hitlerism,”” Kael maintained, 
“was not produced because people don't 
love each other enough, and it is non- 
sense to give us dinner-party snubs as 
the beginnings of the gas chambers. I 
can easily imagine avoiding Kramer and 
Mann at a party, but I would not in- 
cinerate them. (I wish I could be sure 
they would treat me the same way.)” 

Perhaps the biggest present-day threat 
to the movies, thinks Pauline Kael, is 
television. The movie directors who get 
their start on TV are too careless of de- 
tail and too enamored of closeups. The 
old movies shown on TV are trun- 
cated, miniaturized versions of the real 
thing. Growing up on a diet of TV, 
she is convinced, has put college kids 
in the habit of walking in and out of 
movies “as if they were providing their 
own commercial breaks.” And no one 
who walks out of a good movie is a 
friend of Pauline Kael’s. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Fighting Lady for N.E.A. 


Despite all the problems that plague 
America’s public schools—too _ little 
money, too much bureaucracy, outmod- 
ed methods and taut racial tensions— 
there is hope for improvement in a 
mounting awareness by the nation’s 
teachers of the need for change. No 
one symbolizes that hope better than 
Mrs. Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, who 
last week assumed the presidency of 
the once stodgy and complacent Na- 
tional Education Association. Not only 
is she the first Negro ever to head the 
1.1 million-member organization, but 
she insists that N.E.A. must either lead 
the fight for change in U.S. schools or 
fold up, because “time is running out.” 

Tact & Toughness. Libby Koontz, 49, 
a career classroom teacher from Salis- 
bury, N.C., is not the type to let N.E.A. 
use her as a mere black symbol of the 
organization's new liberalism. A poised 
and pretty woman, she can speak in 
the soothing tones of a diplomat about 
the need to heal the growing rift with- 
in N.E.A. between school administrators 
and belligerent teachers. Sometimes she 
lapses into pedaguese, as when explain- 
ing that teachers are demanding more 
power over educational policy so that 
they can “project curricula and expe- 
rience that will equip students for meet- 
ing modern challenges.” Then she 
checks herself and says it plain: “Cur- 
riculum has been a big hang-up be- 
tween boards and teachers.” She turns 
quietly furious as she talks about all 
the pressures—from public to principal 
to pupil—on overworked, undersupport- 
ed teachers. “It's like hiring a surgeon 
to perform delicate surgery, then ex- 
pecting him to do it with a can opener, 
by candlelight, with everybody standing 
around telling him where to cut.” 

Mrs. Koontz developed her blend of 
tact and toughness as the youngest of 
seven children in a talented black fam- 
ily. Both her parents had college de- 
grees and all the children worked their 
way through college, even though their 
father, a high school principal, died 
when Libby was only twelve. One of 
her five brothers is now president of 
Salisbury’s Negro Livingstone College, 
a sister is its registrar, two brothers are 
high school principals and another, John 
B. Duncan, was Washington's first Ne- 
gro city commissioner. Libby recalls that 
family dinners were her first “class- 
rooms,” and that a “subtle kind of 
teaching” took place around the table 
One of the central family lessons con- 
cerned the need to share, whether chores 
or property. Her brothers did the laun- 
dry; her job was to clean the bath- 
room. And when her father brought 
groceries in the front door, her mother 
parceled some of them out to the chil- 
dren, who would sneak out the back 
door for deliveries to needier families. 


In her first teaching job in the small 
lumber town of Dunn, N.C., Libby came 
up against a practice that she is sull 
fighting to change: the assignment of the 
newest teachers to the most demanding 
jobs. “They gave me all those children 
they were absolutely certain couldn't 
learn anything—when, actually, begin- 
ning teachers need the most help.” She 
did well enough with her pupils in the 
twelve-grade, all-black school. But when 
she discovered that the principal was ov- 
ercharging staff members for board in a 
school-owned boarding house, she led a 
teacher revolt and was fired. 

After ten years of teaching “the sup- 
posedly mentally retarded” in Salisbury 
schools, Mrs. Koontz concludes that 
“they are not mentally retarded. They 
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PRESIDENT KOONTZ 
It’s like surgery with a can opener. 


have all the basic needs and urgings of 
other kids, but lack the perception and 
skills of others because they've been ne- 
glected. They need understanding and 
patience.” She employed patience of 
her own in chmbing to the top of 
N.E.A. She headed North Carolina’s all- 
Negro N.E.A, affiliate and N.E.A.’s big- 
gest division, the Association of Class- 
room Teachers (820,000 members), be- 
fore her election last year as N.B.A. 
president. She took office at last week's 
convention in Dallas as the organization 
flexed its newly developed muscles in 
anticipation of some rough battles next 
fall for more teacher pay and power. 
Teachers must organize, agitate and, 
when all else fails, strike, argues Libby 
Koontz, because “communities recog- 
nize power and we must recognize the 
facts of life.” Last year the N.E.A. 
staged strikes in Florida, Michigan and 
Albuquerque. She insists that the de- 
mand for higher pay does not mean 
that a teacher is more concerned about 
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himself than his students. “We can be 
concerned about our kids—and well- 
paid at the same time. And we're not 
going to get able young people into 
teaching unless we improve conditions. 
All we're saying is that if the schools be- 
long to the people, the people must act 
like it and support them.” 


TEACHING 
Poverty War College 


The war on poverty will probably re- 
main a mere holding action until many 
more affluent Americans feel the dirt, 
know the hurt and get mad enough to 
fight. Last week a group of 100 un- 
impoverished individuals paid $45 each 
in tuition to learn that motivation. The 
educational effort was the work, ap- 
propriately enough, of a Franciscan 
priest who sent businessmen, skilled la- 
borers, housewives and church workers 
into the slums of one of the nation’s oth- 
erwise most serenely sunny cities, Phoe- 
nix. The Rev. Gavin Griffith, 31, ran 
his poverty war college with the stra- 
tegic aim of simply stirring the con- 
science of his students. 

Some of the outsiders shed their uni- 
forms (ties and suits), strolled the streets 
on the wrong side of the Southern Pa 
cific railroad tracks, where rickety 
houses lean against each other, and 
whilfed the foul breath of penury. Nine 
businessmen rode with cops as they 
checked vagrants in “the Deuce,” a 
neighborhood of filthy flophouses. Some 
men mingled with drunks along the 
downtown Tenderloin skid row. Sev 
eral housewives spent a day just sitting 
in the Greyhound bus terminal, where 
they saw weary, worried mothers board 
buses with broods of children to start 
life somewhere else. Other poverty stu- 
dents vicariously shared the pain of 
knife, gun and mugging victims in the 
emergency room of the County Hos- 
pital, or walked the brawling bar beat 
with patrolmen, 
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FATHER GAVIN ON PHOENIX SKID ROW 
Just feel the dirt and hurt. 


Shaken by their experiences, the stu- 
dents retreated for a day of barbecue 
and Fourth of July fun at the Fran- 
ciscan Order's comfortable Casa de Paz 
y Bien (House of Peace and Good 
Will) in suburban Paradise Valley. But 
each evening and in one day-long con- 
cluding session, Father Gavin divided 
them into small groups, confined them 
to a room for tension-producing “sen- 
sitivity training” in which the only con- 
versation permitted was the emotional 
reaction to their experiences. Mrs. Rob- 
ert McCarty, wife of a Phoenix thrift 
store-chain manager, said that she had 
thought she “wouldn't want to sit and 
eat with unshaven, dirty people.” But 
in doing so at a mission for derelicts, 
she had discovered that “they're not 
really so different—just worse off.” Otis 
Garnand, an auto-parts dealer, was 
moved by his night among the vagrants. 


“I thought there’d be camaraderie on 
skid row, like in a neighborhood bar,” 
he said. “But I was wrong. There's 
deep hostility there, and it touched me 
—I wish I knew what could be done.” 


COLLEGES 


A Plea for Student Freedom 

“Colleges are not churches, clinics, 
or even parents. Whether or not a stu- 
dent burns a draft card, participates in 
a civil rights march, engages in pre- 
marital or extramarital sexual activity, 
becomes pregnant, attends church, 
sleeps all day or drinks all night, is not 
really the concern of an educational 
institution.” 

The speaker was neither Nanterre’s 
Danny the Red nor Columbia's Mark 
Rudd, but the president of the un- 
controversial American Association for 
Higher Education, Lewis B. Mayhew 
University administrators who assume 
such concern, added Mayhew, are really 
to blame for much of the current stu- 
dent unrest. A professor of education 
at Stanford University, Mayhew told 
some 125 association members in Dal- 
las last week that too many college of- 
ficials ignore student rights, and that 
“behind every successful student out- 
break stands some administrator who 
exercised discretion without legitimacy.” 
Part of the problem, he said, lies in the 
attempt of college authorities to en- 
force discipline in noneducational mat- 
ters under procedures that are becom- 
ing ever more arguable in the con- 
temporary world. 

Mayhew urged administrators to con- 
fine their discipline to clearly codified 
academic offenses: cheating, plagiarism, 
misuse of equipment, damage to col- 
lege property, interference with the right 
of others to use campus facilities, “Stu- 
dents,” Mayhew concluded, “should 
have the power of self-determination 
over their private lives and the conduct 
of their own group-living.” 





BLACK QUESTIONS FOR WHITEY 


OST testmakers conceded that their 
own cultural backgrounds impose 
a distinct bias on their questions. Ar- 
guing that all U.S. employment and IQ 
tests reflect the culture of white, middle- 
class America, Negro Sociologist Adri- 
an Dove, 33, a program analyst for the 
U.S. Budget Bureau, devised his own 
quiz, Wryly known as the “Soul Folk 
Chitlings Test,” it is cast with a black, 
rather than a white, bias. Some of his 
30 black imponderables prove extremely 
difficult for Whitey: 


1) Whom did “Stagger Lee” kill (in 
the famous blues legend)? a) His moth 
er, b) Frankie, c) Johnny, d) His girl 
friend, e) Billy. 

2) If a man is called a “Blood,” 
then he is a a) Fighter, b) Mexican- 
American, c) Negro, d) Hungry He- 
mophile, e) Redman or Indian. 
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3) If you throw the dice and seven 
is showing, what is facing down? a) 
“Seven,” b) “Snake eyes,” ¢) “Box- 
cars,” d) “Little Joes,” ¢) “Eleven.” 

4) In “C.C. Rider,” what does “C.C.” 
stand for? a) Civil Service, b) Church 
Council, c) Country Circuit (Preacher), 
d) Country Club, e) “Cheatin’ Charlie” 
(the “Boxer Gunsel”) 

5) Cheap “Chitlings” (not the kind 
you purchase at a frozen-food counter) 
will taste rubbery unless they are cooked 
long enough. How soon can you quit 
cooking them to eat and enjoy them? 
a) 15 minutes, b) eight hours, c) 24 
hours, d) one week (on a low flame), 
¢) one hour 

6) Hattie Mae Johnson is on the 
County. She has four children and her 
husband is now in jail for nonsupport, 
as he was unemployed and was not 
able to give her any money. Her wel- 


fare check is now $286 per month. 
Last night she went out with the big 
gest player in town. If she got preg- 
nant, then nine months from now, how 
much more will her welfare check be? 
a) $80, b) $2, c) $35, d) $150, e) $100. 

7) The “Hully Gully” came from 
a) East Oakland, b) Fillmore, c) Watts, 
d) Harlem, e) Motor City 

8) Many people say that “June- 
teenth” (une 19) should be made a 
legal holiday because this was the day 
when a) The slaves were freed in the 
U.S., b) The slaves were freed in Tex- 
as, c) The slaves were freed in Ja- 
maica, d) The slaves were freed in 
California, e) Martin Luther King was 
born, f) Booker T. Washington died. 


Answers: 
q(8 (2 2(9 9(S 
a(p ele 2(Z all 
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GAS IN CIGARETTE SMOKE 

MAY BE A BIGGER PROBLEM 
THAN TAR AND NICOTINE, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASS'N. TOLD. 


San Francisco, June 19: (As reported 
by major newspapers and wire 
services) The A.M.A. Convention 

was told by an important medical 
researcher from one of the major 

U.S. universities that the real problem 
may be in the gas content of cigarette 
smoke and not ‘tar’ and nicotine. 


ONLY LARK HAS 
THE GAS-TRAP FILTER. 


Lark’s unique Gas-Trap Filter (U.S. 
Patent No. 3,251,365) reduces certain 
harsh gases by nearly twice as much as 
any other popular brand. The reduction 
of these gases gives Lark a smooth 
taste no other cigarette can imitate. 


Perhaps your | 
cigarette should 
have the ‘Bian. 
Gas-Trap ‘Filter. | 
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TECHNOLOGY 
The Power & Potential 
of Pure Light 


There was no word to describe the 
new device when scientists first learned 
how to build it, But there seemed to be 
no limit to its potential. The fierce 
pure light they were coaxing out of syn- 
thetic crystals was so powerful that the 
military believed its long-sought super- 
weapon—a death ray—might finally be- 
come a reality. Applications in med- 
icine and in industry seemed limited 
only by the human imagination. 

Then for a while, optimism faded. 
Practical uses for the new source of 
light, which scientists christened laser 
(for light amplification by stimulated 
emission of radiation), proved to be 
both scarce and elusive. Physicist Theo- 
dore Maiman, an early laser pioneer, de- 
scribed the new light source as “a solu- 
tion seeking a problem.” He was un- 
derstandably impatient, but problem 
after problem has since been found— 
in ever increasing numbers. And the ver- 
satile laser is beginning to solve those 
problems in a manner that more than 
justifies the early, expansive claims. Las- 
ers have become a $300 million-a-year 
business. As they are made more ef- 
ficient and mass production cuts costs, 
the market should grow rapidly—to a 
billion dollars a year by 1975, accord- 
ing to laser experts. 

Welding Retinas. Taking advantage 
of the unerring straightness and narrow 
diameter of laser beams, engineers are 
already using them to keep bridges, tun- 
nels and dams in line during construc- 
tion. Laser light has also proved help- 
ful in aligning jet-plane assembly op- 
erations and the two-mile-long Stanford 
linear accelerator, When the high en- 
ergy of laser light is concentrated on a 
small area, it serves as a high-speed 
drill that can burn precision holes 
through materials as hard as diamonds 
in a small fraction of the time required 
by conventional methods, It can va- 
porize the rough edges of such mi- 
croscopically small products as integrat- 
ed circuits. A less powerful laser beam 
can weld wires and other delicate me- 
tallic parts without damaging nearby 
heat-sensitive parts. 

The precision and penetrating power 
of laser beams have, as predicted, giv- 
en them entrée to the operating room, 
where they can cut into human and an- 
imal tissue as delicately as a_ finely 
honed scalpel. Even better, the laser 
knife does not draw blood. Its searing 
but highly localized heat cauterizes cap- 
illaries and other blood vessels as they 
are severed, 

Like ordinary light, laser beams pass 
through transparent substances but are 
absorbed by darker, opaque materials. 
Thus they flash harmlessly through the 
cornea and lens of the eyeball to weld 
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MAIMAN 
Brighter than the sun. 


a detached retina back into place, or 
puncture small holes in the retina to 
ease the pressure of glaucoma, They 
also penetrate translucent skin to va- 
porize skin cancers, or tattoos that out- 
live the patient’s enthusiasm for such 
decoration. 

Lasers are being used in data pro- 
cessing to heat tiny, closely spaced spots 
on magnetic film, thus altering the mag- 
netization and increasing the bits of in- 
formation that can be packed into a 
given area. Laser beams themselves can 
be modulated to carry considerably 
more intelligence than any radio waves, 
The Air Force Avionics Laboratory at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base has de- 
veloped a single laser communications 
system that can carry ten television 
channels simultaneously 





SCHAWLOW 
Focused on the moon. 


Pinch of Chromium. In theory, all 
this became possible in 1917, when Al- 
bert Einstein pointed out that an atom 
or molecule stimulated by an electro- 
magnetic wave (light, for example) 
would give off a basic unit of light 
called the photon, which would have 
the same wave length as the stimulating 
wave. A number of subsequent exper- 
iments proved Einstein correct. But not 
until 1958 did Physicists Arthur Schaw- 
low and Charles Townes describe a de- 
vice that they thought would be able to 
stimulate molecules of gas confined in 
a cylinder until they gave off photons 
in an intense and powerful stream. Their 
device was a variation of Townes’s ear- 
lier Nobel Prizewinning invention, the 
maser—an instrument that produced in- 
visible microwaves by a process called 
“microwave amplification by stimulated 
emission of radiation.” Because it was 
designed to produce visible light, they 
called their proposed new instrument 
an optical maser. 

Just two years later, Physicist Mai- 
man used the Townes-Schawlow the- 
ory and built the world’s first working 
laser, a small, hand-held instrument that 
shot out bursts of brilliant red light. In- 
stead of a gas, Maiman’s laser used a 
synthetic ruby crystal grown in a bath 
of molten aluminum oxide. In pure 
form, the aluminum oxide crystal is col- 
orless and transparent. But a pinch of 
chromium added to the bath as an im- 
purity gives the resulting crystals their 
characteristic ruby-red hue and supplies 
the chromium atoms (one for every 
5,000 aluminum atoms) that cause the 
laser action. 

Excited Atoms. Both ends of the crys- 
tal rod are highly polished and silvered 
to act as mirrors, one highly reflective, 
the other partially transparent. Wrapped 
around the rod in the form of a coil is 
a flash tube similar to the strobe lights 
used by photographers, 

When a pulse of electricity is fired 
through the tube, it gives off a brief, in- 
tense flash of light. Inside the ruby 
rod, the chromium atoms are highly ex- 
cited by the light flash; their electrons 
temporarily absorb excess energy. Then, 
as the electrons fall back toward their 
normal energy levels, each emits a pho- 
ton. Some of the photons pass through 
the transparent walls of the ruby rod 
and are lost. But many hit the mirrors 
at either end of the rod and are re- 
flected back to the opposite mirror. As 
they bounce back and forth along the 
rod, they stimulate other chromium at- 
oms into emitting photons (see diagram, 
p. 49). When the chromium atoms that 
are in an excited state become more 
plentiful than those that are not, a tor- 
rent of photons bursts through the par- 
tially transparent mirror at one end of 
the rod in a brief but intense pulse of 
red light, vastly more powerful than 
the flash that triggered it. 

American Pinpoints. Unlike ordinary 
“white” light from an incandescent bulb, 
which is a mixture of all colors, and 
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Among the broadening applications 
of lasers are space communications. 
At Goddard Space Flight Center in 
Greenbelt, Md., NASA technicians 
track the Geos-ll satellite with an 
argon laser beam to test effects of 


atmospheric turbulence on earth- 
spacecraft communications. 


THE LASER 


From Curiosity 
To Useful Tool 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY TONY LINCK 





Pulsed ruby laser at Union Carbide’s Korad Department 
in Los Angeles welds broken wires inside a thyratron tube, 
which is used as an electronic switching device. The beam 
quickly heats wires to melting point within the vacuum tube 
but passes through the glass envelope without damaging it 
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In a tunnel being built to supply water 
to San Francisco suburbs, an engineer ad- 
justs one of two helium-neon lasers used 
to survey wall alignment. The red laser 
beam on right marks the inner wall of 
the tunnel, which will eventually be lined 
with a layer of concrete. 





Helium-neon laser beams illuminate a solid 
quartz gyroscope in Honeywell's Minneapolis 
laboratory. The gyro’s slightest rotation causes 
frequency difference between beams, produc 
ing signals by which a computer can calculate 
the course changes of a missile or spacecraft 
In this picture, the gyro is shown in front of 
two mirrors for better visibility 


Showering sparks, Korad’s pulsed ruby laser drills holes in a 


piece of stainless steel. The beam penetrates steel in a frac- 
tion of a second, drilling holes that can range from one fifteen- 
thousandth of an inch to one-half inch in diameter while 
barely heating the metal around them 





Their eyes shielded by protective goggles, surgeons in 
the Laser Lab at Cincinnati's Medical Center use an 
argon laser beam to cut away burn scar tissue on a 
rat's skin without drawing blood. Operations on livers 
and spleens of rats have also demonstrated the ef 
fectiveness of laser beams as bloodless surgical knives. 





Tattooed nude is removed from the leg of 
a Cincinnati patient by a pulsed ruby 
laser. The beam penetrates translucent 


skin with little harm but vaporizes the 
darker dye pigment below. The tattoo is 
removed a section at a time. 


Through a curved quartz rod, a pulsed 
ruby laser made by Spacerays Inc. is di- 
rected at a melanoma, a form of skin 
cancer, on patient's leg. Gradually re- 
moving the cancer, it leaves white scar 
tissue that sloughs off in ten days. 





In a scanning room at one end of Stanford Uni 
ong linear accelerator, Engineer Joe 
sures the position of the image of a helium-neon laser 
beam transmitted from the other end. T 
is to check alignment of tk 
20-billion-e 


ersity's two 
Spranza mea 


beam Ss pur 
erator, which produc 
ectron-volt stream of electrons for use in ele 
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mentary-particle physics research. For the accelerator to op 
erate properly, the copper tube through which the elec- 
trons race should be as close to absolute straightness as 
possible along its entire length. The straight-line laser 
beam is focused onto a cross-hair configuration to provide 


accuracy in alignment. 





thus of many different wave lengths 
traveling in divergent directions, laser 
light is what scientists call “coherent.” 
It emerges from the rod in rays that 
are parallel; it is all of the same wave 
length, and it is all in phase or in step, 


each ray reinforcing the others, like 
oarsmen in a superbly trained crew 
It is these coherent qualities that 


make laser light so narrow-beamed, so 
easy to focus and so powerful. Laser 
light can be focused into a spot with a 
diameter of only 1/10,000th of a cen- 
tmeter. Concentrated into so small an 
area, it burns billions of times brighter 
than the sun’s surface. Instead of rap 
idly diverging as it moves farther from 
the light source—like rays from an or- 
dinary spotlight—highly — disciplined 
laser light) remains confined within 
a narrow beam over remarkably great 
distances 

In tests 


made several years ago, a 
beam from a ruby laser was aimed at 
the moon, 240,000 miles away. When 


it reached the lunar surface litthe more 
than a second later, it lit an area only 


about two miles in diameter. A beam 
of incoherent light from a standard 
searchlight, hypothetically powerful 


enough to reach the moon, would have 
spread much more, covering a huge 
area tens of thousands of miles across 
Last January, Surveyor 7, sitting on 
the moon, actually photographed pow 
erful laser beams aimed at it from earth 
They appeared in Surveyor’s televised 
pictures as tiny pinpoints of light on 
the darkened North American conti 
nent. Such experiments, to be sure, re 
quire good weather. For powerful as it 
is, laser light can be blanked out by 
cloud or fog 

Invisible Rays. Although Maiman’s 
synthetic ruby was the first substance 
made to “lase,” it was far from the 
last. Some 100 different gases, glasses, 
plastics and liquids have since been 
teased into producing laser beams 
some by intense flashes of light, some 
by high-voltage discharges, others by 
the injection of a stream of electrons 
Laser beams can now be produced con- 
tinuously or in pulses; depending on 
the kind of lasing material, they can be 
created in a spectrum of wave lengths 
giving them colors that range from or- 
ange to blue to invisible infra-red 

Continuous lasers are generally cho 
sen for such service as communications 
which Steady transmission 
Pulsed used to best advan 
in drilling, welding and surgery be 
cause of the tremendous they 
can pack into each pulse. The color of 
the emitted light is relatively unimpor 
tant, but the military usually prefers 
infra-red because it is more difficult to 
detect. And lasers made with argon gas 
ire used to illuminate underwater areas 
because their blue-green 
trate farther into the 

Three-D Images. “Lasers are still very 
primitive devices,” says ~— Physicist 
Schawlow. “They're still about at the 
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White light from flash tube 
excites chromium atoms in rod. 


mitror 


flash tube 
POWER 


COOLING SYSTEM 





crystal-set stage of radios, or airplanes 
around 1910. Laser technology has 
come a long way, but it sull has a hell 
of a long way to go. 

On that long route, lasers are al 
ready lighting the way toward ever more 
spectacular achievements. In 
the laboratory, the have pro 
vided the coherent light necessary to 
produce holograms, transparencies 
made by photographing a subject in 
the light of a single laser. A beam 
from the laser mixes with light reflect 
ed from the subject to make an ap 
parently meaningless pattern of lines 
and whorls. When properly illuminated, 
that pattern becomes a three-dimension 
al image that seems to float in space; a 
viewer can actually look behind an ob 
ject in the picture merely by moving 
his head. Although many complex prob 
lems remain to be solved, some sci 
entists are convinced that holography 
will some day be the source of three-di 


scientific 
beams 


mensional television 

An experimental television camera re- 
cently developed by Connecticut's Per- 
kin-Elmer Corp. uses a weak laser beam 
that scans a subject so rapidly that its 
red light is virtually invisible to the 
human eye. But it still provides enough 


TECHNICIAN CHECKING LASER TUBES 
Oarsmen in a superbly trained crew. 
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Resulting photons ore 
reflected from end to end. 


laser beam 


Photons build up 

n number until they are 
emitted as a pulse of 
intense red light 


fully illumi 
screen with- 


reflected radiation for a 
nated picture on the TV 
out any additional lighting. The Army 
Is experimenting with laser television 
for secret mghttime surveillance from 
aircraft, and military planners are de 
veloping bomb warheads that seek out 
targets illuminated by 
red laser 


invisible infra 
beams 

Peeling Potatoes. The various laset 
wave lengths, about 1,000 times shorter 
than those of the used in 
conventional radar, make laser altime 
ters, range finders and aerial mappers re 
markably 


of a 


microwaves 


accurate. In a demonstration 


laser distance-measuring device, 
Spectra-Physics, Inc. flew the instru 
ment a Philadelphia high school 
stadium at an altitude of 1,000 ft. A 
conventional radar altimeter would have 
indicated only the slope of the stadium: 
the laser picked out each row of seats 
the one-foot between each row 
and even the slight depression of the 
running track at ground level. In no 
more than 20 years, Physicist Schawlow 
predicts, the laser will be au common tool 
“in the office, in the factory, and in the 
home, where it could be used for peeling 
potatoes.” Or, he says, as he casually 
lights a book of matches with a hand- 
held laser, “it might even be used as a 
pilot light for kitchen stoves.” To prove 
that his predictions are not as far-out as 
they seem, Schawlow has built and will 
soon market a laser eraser, a model of 
which he has already attached to his 
own typewriter. When he makes a mis 
take, Schawlow merely presses a button 
Zap! The completely vaporizes 
dark (and thus light-absorbing) typed 
words or individual letters, leaving the 
paper unscarred and with no rubbing to 
be brushed away 


over 


space 


laser 


Imaginative scientists have proposed 
that powerful laser 
tually exert pressure on a 
used to push back into correct orbit sat 
ellites that have begun to fall toward 
earth. Others have beyond the 
early idea of a death ray and suggested 
that may 
powerful cnough to provide the ulti 


beams (which ac- 


surface) be 


gone 


laser beams eventually be 
mate defensive weapon against missiles 
Powerful they predict, 
might well make ICBMs obsolete. Fo- 
cused on an incoming missile, their light 
would generate cnough heat to melt it 
into 


laser beams 


uselessness 
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“ONDINE” UNDER SAIL 
Bermuda on bread and water. 


SAILING 


Ondine & Dramamine 

It may be some consolation to other 
blue-water yachtsman to learn that 
Sumner A. (“My friends call me Huey”) 
Long, 46, suffers from seasickness. It is 
certainly their only consolation, because 
Long, a Manhattan ship broker, is the 
world’s most successful ocean-racing 
skipper. Between 1960 and 1967, Long 
and his 57-ft. yaw! Ondine logged 150,- 
000 miles, entering 66 races that ranged 
in distance from 19 miles to 3,190 miles 

—and winning 44 of those races either 
outright or on corrected time. That On- 
dine, rechristened Severn Star, current- 
ly serves as a training boat for cadets 
at the U.S. Naval Academy. 

Long now has a new Ondine, a 73- 
ft. 6-in. ketch that is the prettiest, most 
opulent and—on the chart of her first 
two races—the fastest-racing yacht on 
the high seas. Last February, in her 
competitive debut, Ondine clipped two 
hours off the course record for the Bue- 
nos Aires-Rio run, covering 1,200 miles 





FOSBURY ON APPROACH 
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in less than 190 hours. Two weeks ago, 
in the 635-mile Newport-Bermuda race, 
Ondine was becalmed for twelve hours, 
but still led the 151-boat fleet across 
the finish. Her time—83 hrs. 12 min.— 
was a full hour faster than the second 
boat. 

Strictly for Power. Unlike most 
ocean-racing yachts, which are designed 
to compete on corrected rather than ac- 
tual time (under a labyrinthine hand- 
icapping formula), Ondine is built strict- 
ly for brute power. “The only things 
we're trying to prove,” says Long, “are 
that we can finish first and break rec- 
ords doing it.” And hang the expense. 
Designed by Long Island Architect Wil- 
liam Tripps, Ondine has a hull and 
masts entirely constructed of aluminum; 
her rigging is stainless steel. It takes 27 
winches to handle her 2,900 sq. ft. of 
sail—including two huge Graydon 
Smith “coffee grinders” that are im- 
proved versions of those used on last 
year’s America’s Cup winner, Intrepid, 
and cost $20,000 apiece. Ondine has 
two cockpits (to keep other crewmen 
from interfering with the helmsman), 
and just about every navigational de- 
vice short of radar: VOR, Loran, ADF, 
four wind indicators. 

Sailing Ondine takes a total crew of 
20, including a professional captain, a 
ship's doctor (who doubles as cook), an 
engineer, a navigator—Long himself— 
and 16 deck hands who work in shifts 
or watches of eight at a time. “Lo- 
gistics are a substantial problem,” ad- 
mits Long. “Just feeding 20 people and 
arranging for stores and spare parts ts 
an awesome task.” But when it comes 
to creature comforts, life aboard On- 
dine is luxurious indeed. The boat can 
sleep 14 at one time, and all cabins are 
heated and air-conditioned. There are 
two showers (one fresh-water, one salt) 
and a genuine Finnish sauna bath- 
which, when unoccupied, is used for 
drying spray-drenched clothes. 

The creature least comforted by those 
luxuries is Owner Long whose total in- 
vestment in Ondine is estimated (he is 
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CLEARING THE BAR 
Chinese and Czechs do it. Let’s do it. Let’s fall over backwards. 


not saying) at $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
Long’s chores keep him below decks 
much of the time, poring over charts— 
an occupation that undoubtedly con- 
tributes to his mal de mer. “I don’t see 
how Huey enjoys sailing,” says an On- 
dine deck hand. “He's seasick all the 
time. During the whole Bermuda race, 
he only ate a couple of pieces of bread 
and drank a little water.” 

With the schedule Long has planned 
for Ondine, he had better corner the 
Dramamine supply. Last week, only 
days after the Newport-Bermuda con- 
test, Ondine was racing again, on a 
3,700-mile course across the Atlantic 
to Travemiinde, Germany—a voyage 
that will take most of a month. After 
that, it’s off to the Pacific for two 
more long races. What makes Huey 
sail? Publicly, he talks like John Mase- 
field. Privately he admits: “My only 
fun is winning.” 


TRACK & FIELD 
The Fosbury Flop 


The Chinese read backwards, and it 
doesn't seem to hurt their eyes. The 
Czechs make movies backwards, and 
do all right at the box office. So why 
shouldn't an American named Dick Fos- 
bury win gold and glory at the Olympics 
—by jumping backwards? 

He just may. Fosbury, 21, a senior 
at Oregon State University, has been 
racking up victory after victory this 
year with the most preposterous high- 
jumping technique ever devised. Ap- 
proaching the bar, he plants his right 
foot, spins a full 180°, and launches 
himself backwards into the air. Experts 
are at a loss to explain why the “Fos- 
bury Flop” works. “I wouldn't advise 
anybody else to try it,” says Oregon 
State Coach Berny Wagner. But it sure 
does the trick for Dick. Last month Fos- 
bury cleared 7 ft. 24 in. to win the 
N.C.A.A. championship, and last week 
he soared 7 ft. I in. to take first place 
at the U.S. Olympic trials. 

Fosbury stoutly defends his style as 
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Attention, Jack Benny: 





Texaco has a new gasoline 
that can save you money. 


We've got a new Sky Chief gasoline that 
can drive down the cost of driving. 

How? NewSky Chief does one thing better 
than any other leading gasoline: 

It keeps harmful deposits from building up 
on your engine’s valves. 

With fewer deposits, you can get better 
mileage. That can save you money. 

With fewer deposits, the chance of a major 
repair (like a hundred-dollar valve job) is much 
less. And that can save you money. 

Texaco already sells more gasoline than 
anybody else. But we’ve made a new Sky Chief 
because we want to drive down everybody's cost 
of driving. 


We're first...and we think that’s 
a big responsibility. 
ni? Especially to Mr. Benny. 





New Sky Chief Gasoline 
can drive down the cost of driving. 
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They've 
got youover 
a bottle. 


The top-price Scotches travel from Scot- 
land first class. In bottles. But not Muir- 
head's. It travels in barrels and is bottled 
over here. 


Which saves you up to $2 a fifth. 


Muirhead's has a light and lively Scotch 
taste, too. So why pay boat fare for a 
bottle? 


ported Scotch. Costs you less. 


Because it travels in barrels. 
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MUIRHEADS 
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MUIRHEAD’S 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86 PROOF, 
DISTRIBUTED BY McKESSON LIQUOR CO. 
NEW YORK © McKLIQ, 1968 
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ASHE 


If you can lick ‘em, join ‘em. 


being scientifically superior. “I've stud- 
ied physics and engineering,” he says, 
“and jumping my way, | am less likely 
to hit the bar with my head, arms or 
legs.” He is, of course, more likely to 
shatter his spine—landing as he does, 
flush on his shoulder blades. Dick air- 
ily dismisses the danger, and besides, 
his technique is actually a matter of 
necessity. Using the orthodox front- 
wards straddle roll, the highest Fos- 
bury can jump is 5 ft. 10 in. 


TENNIS 





| Amateur Week at Wimbledon 


Like Childe Harold, 
run Wimbledon should 


the folks who 
have known 


| what kind of fruit would spring from 


those seeds. Ever since open tennis went 
into effect this spring, amateurs have 
been beating pros with astonishing reg- 
ularity. Yet when the seedings were an- 
nounced for last week’s 82nd All-Eng- 
land Tennis Championships, nine out 
of the top ten were pros, Tournament 
officials obviously assumed that pro- 
fessionals, by definition, are better play- 
ers than amateurs, and that the pros 
would be at the top of their game for 
the first truly big open tournament. With 
two exceptions, they were wrong. 

In a startling series of upsets, seven 
of the top ten seeds were eliminated be- 
fore the quarterfinals. Six. of them were 
pros—and five of those six were beaten 
by amateurs. At the end, two Aus- 
tralian pros, Rod Laver (seeded No, 1) 
and Tony Roche (No. 15) turned back 
the amateurs’ challenge and fought it 
out between themselves for the title, 
with Laver winning 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. But 
not even that all-pro final could alter 
the fact that in the main it was Am- 
ateur Week at Wimbledon. 

First highly seeded pro to fall was 


No. 8, Pancho Gonzales, beaten by Al- 
exander Metreveli, an unseeded Rus- 
sian who was happy just “to play against 
such famous men as Gonzales.” After 
Pancho, the deluge. Australia’s Lew 
Hoad (No. 7) was dumped by South Af- 
rica’s Bob Hewitt, also unseeded; Aus- 
sie Roy Emerson (No. 5) lost to The 
Netherlands’ Tom Okker, and Spain's 
Andres Gimeno (No. 3) went down be- 
fore Ray Moore, a long-haired, self- 
styled hippie, who ranks only No, 3 in 
his home country of South Africa. 

First Since 1959, The busiest giant 
killers were a pair of bespectacled U.S. 
amateurs, Arthur Ashe and Clark 
Graebner, Ashe, ranked No. 13, pol- 
ished off Okker and Australian Pro 


John Newcombe (No. 4); Graebner, 
who was unseeded, beat Aussie Pro 


Fred Stolle (No. 11) and Spain’s Man- 
uel Santana, who as No. 6 seed was 
the top-ranked amateur. Both advanced 
to the semifinals before losing—the first 
time since 1959 that two Americans 
had gone that far. 

What was the matter with the pros? 
Partly, it was the playing conditions. 
Said Gonzales: “We are used to play- 
ing on poor courts at night under in- 
different lighting in smoke-filled halls’ 
—a far cry from Wimbledon’s outdoor 
grass courts. The biggest problem was 
probably the pros’ very professionalism 
—their tendency to hit “percentage” 
shots (while amateurs gambled on risk- 
ier shots that proved to be winners) 
and their basic disdain for their am- 
ateur Opponents. 

That is likely to change now. Losing 
to amateurs at Wimbledon certainly did 
nothing to improve the pros’ image or 
their drawing power. And as for the am- 
ateurs: If they can lick the pros, why 
shouldn't they join them, instead of 
playing for $30 a day? 
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DCS. 


To professional airline 
pilots, there’s something very 
special about the Douglas 
Super DC-8. 

This is not only the largest 
jetliner they can fly today, but 


it’s also the only one they 


can fly non-stop on such long- 
range routes as Copenhagen 
to Los Angeles with a full 
complement of passengers 
and baggage. 

Che Super DC-8, like every 
jetliner we build, has superb 
aerodynamic design. For the 


pilot, that means easier flying. 


For his passengers, it means 


f_¥ 
MCDONNELL DOUGLAS 





more restful flights, from 
smooth takeoff to gentle 
landing 

Tell your airline or travel 
agent you'd like to relax 
aboard a super-luxurious 
Super DC-8, or on one of our 
quick and quiet DC-9 twinjets. 

If our jetliners please 
the pros, why should you 


7 


settle for less? 
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.. And Now a Word about Commercials 


OMMERCIALS are infuriating. 

They are also irresistible. Commer- 
cials are an outrageous nuisance, They 
are also apt to be better than the pro- 
grams they interrupt. Commercials are 
the heavy tribute that the viewer must 
pay to the sponsor in exchange for 
often dubious pleasure. They are also 
an American art form. A minor art 
form, but the ultimate in mixed media: 
sight, sound and sell, 

Commercials—or a great many of 
them—are better than ever. How and 
why this came about is one of the 
more fascinating phenomena in_ tele- 
vision. They are part of the background 
music, as it were, of the American 
scene. Hardly anybody pays total at- 
tention to them; hardly anybody totally 
ignores them. Many, the 
very good and the very bad, 
force or insinuate them- 
selves into the imagination. 
Even a reluctant viewer can- 
not quite resist the euphoria 
induced by airline ads that 
waft him up up and away, 
or travel spots, island-hop- 
ping in a wink of quick 
cuts, that drop him on a 
sun-splashed beach. Even 
while grumbling, he marvels 
at the dexterity, not to say 
ludicrous imagery, of a 
white tornado — suddenly 
swirling through an untidy 
kitchen. He wakes up sing- 
ing “You can take Salem 
out of the country, BUT 
. . .” His kids, riding shot- 
gun on the shopping cart, 
may not know a stanza of The Star- 
Spangled Banner, but they can rap out 
several verses of “To a Smoker, It's a 
Kent.” 

With their vast and relentless power 
of amplification, the writers of com- 
mercials sprinkle more tag lines and 
catch phrases into the conversation than 
the poets, fettered to their paper and 
print, can ever hope to put into the 
American idiom, “A little dab'll do ya,” 
“Fly the friendly skies” and “Leave the 
driving to us” are in fact a kind of 





s also have deeper, more 
serious impact. In a discussion of the 
causes of last year’s ghetto riots, the 
Kerner Report suggested that the en- 
ticements of TV commercials, “endless- 
ly flaunted before the eyes of the Negro 
poor and the jobless ghetto youth,” were 
an important inducement to the state 
of unrest. Opinion Researcher Mervin 
Field goes so far as to suggest that com- 
mercials constitute “a looter’s shopping 
list.” 

Whether or not that analysis is cor- 
rect or fair, commercials obviously rep- 
resent the American materialist vision 
of the good life—all the shiny pos- 
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sessions and luxuries that people want, 
or are supposed to want. 
Conveniently Deaf. TV pushes this 
Vision to an overwhelming degree. Em- 
pires have been built on commerce, 
trade has opened up frontiers, but noth- 
ing like the TV sales pitch has ever ex- 
isted before. Despite the genuine en- 
tertainment that so many of the good 
commercials afford, television still suc- 
ceeds in crushing its viewers with ads 
that are too annoying, too loud, too 
often and just too much. Roughly 20% 
of TV air time ts given over to com- 
mercials (see chart, next page). This 
year 2,000 advertisers will pour $3.1 bil- 
lion into television advertising—twice 
the budget of the poverty program— 
reaching 95% of the nation’s homes. 





What's more, the TV spieler has a 
unique license, He doesn’t have to stick 
his foot in the door. He’s already in 
the living room, chattering away from 
The Farm Hour right through Ser- 
monette, Conveniently deaf, he just 
smiles and hammers home his quota of 
600 “brief messages” a day. 

Worse yet, he seems to catch his sec- 
ond breath always at the wrong time. 
He cuts into the movies just when things 
ure getting interesting, or links three, 
four or five commercials in a row dur- 
ing the station breaks. Even the war 
news suddenly comes to an abrupt halt 
for the sake of sell. The bloody events 
in Viet Nam, incongruously flanked 
with sales messages glorifying the good 
life at home, leave the viewer with the 
inexplicable sensation that the commer- 
cials and the war are one and the 
same: Which is the more real? 

And what are the limits? On the day 
Robert Kennedy died, Walter Cronkite 
no sooner wrapped up the latest bul- 
letins on the killing than the screen cut 
cold to a mouthwash ad. Later, during 
the funeral, commercials were dropped. 
The television industry, which devoutly 
believes in commercials, pays its high- 


est tribute by forgoing them. That is 
the first grand gesture (the second ges- 
ture is a reminder detailing how much 
money the network relinquished in the 
public service). 

Interplay. The money alone that goes 
into. commercial production is stupe- 
fying. Film Director Stanley Kubrick, 
himself something of a big spender 
(2001: A Space Odyssey cost $11 mil- 
lion), observed recently that “a feature 
film made with the same kind of care 
as a commercial would have to cost 
$50 million.” As it is, the cost of a one- 
minute commercial—rehearsals, filming. 
reshooting, dubbing, scoring, animation, 
printing—runs to an average of $22.000 
or about five times more than a minute 
of TV entertainment, 

For that kind of money, 
the mini-moviemuakers com- 
mand top. talent. Frank 
Sinatra sells Budweiser 
beer. Sid Caesar does a 
comedy routine for Sperry 
Rand, while José Ferrer 
supplies the voice-over con- 
tinuity. Edward G. Rob- 
inson poured for Maxwell 
House coffee. Jack Benny 
promotes Texaco gasoline. 
George Burns pulls El Pro- 
ducto cigars. Sometimes the 
process is reversible, Actress 
Barbara Feldon was a sexy 
slink of a salesgirl for Top 
Brass hairdressing = (“Sic 
‘em, tiger”) before she went 
big on legit TV as co-star 
of Get Smart! Pam Aus- 
tin, the original Dodge girl, 
is now a member of the cast of 
Rowan and Martin's Laugh-In. 

Off the screen, the roster of pro- 
fessionals is equally impressive. Hol- 
lywood Cameraman George  Folsey, 
who has been nominated for an Oscar 
13 times, now trains his lens on Mil- 
ler High Life beer and Sanka coffee. 
Composer Mitch Leigh, who wrote the 
music for Man of La Mancha, is a 
top jingle writer for commercials. Dress 
Designer Bill Blass does the wardrobe 
for the models who are seen nuzzling 
up to the Princess telephone. 

The men who put it all together, 
the directors, may one day be hailed 
as true innovators in film—it is they 
who pack a succinct story into a few 
seconds—and in the process produce 
many new cinematic ideas. The work 
of such directors as Michael Cimino 
for Kodak, Howard Zieff for Benson 
& Hedges and Mike Elliott for Rhein- 
gold, has precipitated an interplay of 
ideas that flows freely between Mad- 
ison Avenue and the conventional movie 
set, The directors dabble with Fellini- 
like stream-of-consciousness techniques. 
Hollywood copies TV's fast cuts and 
odd-angle perspectives. The quality 
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of Richard Lester's movies—A Hard 
Day’s Night, Petulia—reflects his ex- 
perience as director of more than 300 
commercials. 

CEBUS. This refreshing infusion of 
talent came just in time: the old sock-it- 
toem pitch was making a lot of peo- 
ple punchy. The only way to sell 
certain analgesics was to make the view- 
er queasy just watching: faucets dripped 
acids into the stomach, hammers 
clanged on anvils in the head. It was get- 
ting increasingly difficult to tell wheth- 
er the little old winemaker was getting 
tanked on Drano, or pushing Ken-L Ra- 
tion for hungry Living Bras. Gradually, 
after 20 years of hard-sell harangue, 
viewers developed a kind of filter blend 
up front. They did not turn 
off their sets; they turned 
off their minds. Admen re- 
fer to that phenomenon as 
the “fatigue factor,” but 
their research departments 
know it by the more om- 
inous name of CEBUS (Con- 
firmed Exposure but Un- 
conscious), In one recent 
survey, 75% of the viewers 
tested had no recollection 
of what products they had 
just seen demonstrated. 

These audiences have 
been joined by the Pepsi 
generation, which sees but 
does not believe, Raised on 
the tube, these young peo- 
ple have heard and seen 
all the obvious plays on in- 
security and are unim- 
pressed by all the weaseling statements 
that sound impressive but mean noth- 
ing. Marshall McLuhan (who else?) 
has observed that future historians will 
find in advertising “the richest and 
most faithful daily reflections that any 
society ever made of its entire range 
of activities,” 

If so, the reflections derived from 
the old, hard-sell commercials will be 
rather odd. In the typical American 
family, Mom is obviously a nut, Every 
blessed washday, she is seen running 
around the backyard with wild, pas- 
sionate abandon, embracing her laun- 
dry and squealing, “It even smells 
clean!” That's more than can be said 
for Sis. Poor kid, her best friend just 
told her she’s got rotten armpits. As 
for Dad, he keeps getting punched in 
the eye because he won't switch his 
brand of cigarettes. So he asserts his vi- 
rility by barreling around mountain 


roads in his wide-track, fast-back, four- 
on-the-floor Belchfire with the racer’s 
edge. And Junior, well, the sudden joy 
of discovering that he’s got 27% few- 
er cavities has apparently unhinged 
him. Now he stands in front of the mir- 
ror all day and counts his pimples. 
And after dinner, the whole family 
gathers at the hearthside, unwraps 
their Wrigley’s and, with a hi ho and a 
hey hey, chews their little troubles away. 

Real People. This kind of pitch, with 
its view of the consumer as saphead, is 
still afl too prevalent. But, increasingly, 
as admen are trying to break through 
the CEBUS barrier, the old commercial 
is being replaced with the truly new 
brand of ad with miracle ingredients— 
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some honesty, some humor, packaged 
with meticulous care. It might be called 
the uncommercial, and it has trans- 
formed the viewer into a consumer of 
the pitch as much as of the product. 

He identifies with the characters who 
for once look almost like real people— 
fat, scrawny, drab, sassy, ordinary. He 
is caught up in a Jell-O ad, in which a 
snatch of conversation and a glimpse 
of beaming faces around the dinner 
table capture the mood and moment of 
a young soldier home on furlough. He 
is washed in nostalgia as a Kodak spot 
scans a lifetime by focusing on a grey- 
ing couple as they rummage through 
old snapshots. Says Adman David Ogil- 
vy: “The consumer isn’t a moron—she 
is your wife.” Adwoman Mary Wells, 
president of Wells, Rich, Greene, sounds 
the credo of the new uncommercial 
makers: “You have to talk person to 
person with people, use people words 


and people terms. You have to touch 
them, show humanness and warmth, 
charm them with funny vignettes. You 
have to make them feel good about a 
product so they'll love you.” 

Lovable Tummy. One of the first 
breakthroughs in uncommercial making 
came in 1964 in a new Alka-Seltzer se- 
ries. For years, “Speedy Alka-Seltzer,” 
the cartoon imp with a tablet for a hat, 
insulted audiences by pushing the fizz 
as though he were conducting a Romp- 
er Room class. Then the Jack Tinker 
agency took over the account and de- 
cided to try for a touch of wit and re- 
alism: a film showing nothing more 
than a quick succession of people's mid- 
riffs being prodded and pushed, or just 
merrily jouncing along. The 
message was: “No matter 
what shape your stomach’s 
in, when it gets out of shape, 
take Alka-Seltzer.” Along 
Madison Avenue, the film 
became an instant classic. 
Among Alka-Seltzer's  lat- 
est, and best, is the cartoon 
of a man and his disgrun- 
tled but lovable-looking 
tummy seated in separate 
chairs, hashing out their 
troubles before an unseen 
marriage counselor. It ought 
to be revolting, but it isn’t. 
The drawing style has some 
of the wonderful, way-out 
whimsy of Thurber and the 
deceptive, squiggly-line bite 
of Jules Feiffer, while the di- 
alogue is reminiscent of an 
Elaine May-Mike Nichols routine. 

Along with Alka-Seltzer, Volks- 
wagen, Avis, and Chun King chow mein 
pointed the way. If critics were to cat- 
egorize commercials in the manner ot 
plays or films (and why not?), they 
would find a variety of styles and sub- 
styles. For a start, one can discern: 
® THEATER OF THE ABSURD. A beau- 
tiful girl gets into the back seat of a 
Rolls-Royce, takes off her clothes and 
climbs into a bathtub brimming with 
Calgon bath oil. The Dash soap man 
butts into conversations and flings laun- 
dry at innocent people. “Louise Hex- 
ter,” he commands, “start wearing clean- 
er blouses!" The shaming, the touch of 
half-suppressed hysteria, is unsettling. 
Another instance of the absurd involves 
the flamenco dancer who stomps the liv- 
ing daylights out of a Bic ballpoint pen 
that has been attached to his heel. Here 
the effect is different. One remembers 
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all the other similar nonsense—the pen 
that writes under water, the watch that 
survives a trip on the rudder of an 
ocean liner—and one inevitably begins 
to speculate in grudging fascination 
about what they might try next. 

® THEATER OF CRUELTY. To demon- 
strate a new type of insulating foil, 
Union Carbide places a baby chicken 
in a small foil-lined metal box and 
then lowers it into a beaker of boiling 
water. Several long moments later, out 
pops the chick, frisky and unfried. The 
initial plunge is not exactly Grand Gui- 
gnol, but it does provide a bit of a 
shock. A recent spot for American Mo- 
tors shows a gang of men demolishing 
a competitor's car with sledge ham- 
mers. Who would admit to hating autos? 
Still, there is a certain undeniable thrill 
in seeing all that shiny met- 
al crumple. 


®@ SURREALISM. This is usu- L Wve 


ally mixed with metaphors 
come to life: the real dove 
that turns into a bottle of 
Dove liquid soap, the Ultra 
Brite girl who brands 
Strangers with long-distance 
kisses, There is also an ele- 
ment of “I can do anything 
you can do”—worse. Thus 
when Aerowax _ ricochets 
machine-gun bullets off its 
“jet-age plastic,” another 
brand looses a stampede of 
elephants to trample over 
its “protective shield.” The 
surrealistic approach often 
has a certain childish charm 
at first, but with repetition 
it quickly palls. 

@ EXISTENTIAL SLAPSTICK. This genre 
seems to mix Mack Sennett and Sam- 
uel Beckett. A woman, responding to 
the call “Where's the Open Pit?”, dash- 
es across the lawn with a bottle of 
Open Pit barbecue sauce—and disap- 
pears into an open pit. A baker, having 
carelessly forgotten his Vicks Cough Si- 
lencers, tosses pizza dough into the air, 
coughs and catches it—splat—in the 
face. Splat again, as the Pond's girl 
gets schlopped in the eye with cold 
cream. And whack! umph! and aaagh! 
as a mousy little guy, sploshed with 
Hai Karate after-shave lotion, brutally 
chops down a scent-crazed female on 
the make. Nothing like a little good-na- 
tured sadism to punch home a point. 

®@ FUN SEX. Currently the best example 
of this type is the ad in which a blonde 
looks straight through the camera and 
coos, “Take it off. Take it off. Take it 
all off!" while the music rips through a 
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bump-and-grind melody. Of course she 
is really talking to some guy shaving 
with Noxzema, and she is referring to 
his beard. At first it seems wrong. Isn't 
it the man who is supposed to shout: 
“Take it off"? But in an instant, the re- 
versal of roles becomes rather charm- 
ing and even sexy, which is more than 
can be said for shaving. The girl, in- 
cidentally, is Gunilla Knutsson, Miss 
Sweden of 1961, but her heavy accent 
still sounds like a put-on. 

® LOW SATIRE, Some commercials kid 
themselves, some razz the production 
style of various other products. A Jeno’s 
pizza skit kids the halitosis hucksters, 
Marilyn says: “I'll tell you what your 
problem is, Gloria. You have bad piz- 
za, Bad pizza!" After Gloria switches 
to Jeno’s, Marilyn tries another tack: 





“Now I'd like to talk about your de- 
odorant.” Gloria: “Marilyn, how would 
you like a nice belt in the mouth?” A 
small masterpiece, worthy of Jonathan 
Winters or the late Ernie Kovacs. 

® HIGH SATIRE. Relatively high, any- 
how. Benson & Hedges gets a lot of 
laughs as it demonstrates the disad- 
vantages of smoking its longer ciga- 
rette: a jewel thief hides behind the 
drapes, but his B & H sticks through 
and gives him away; a girl writes in to 
thank B & H_ for the extra length, 
since it comes in handy on her job— 
she sticks it in her mouth while a marks- 
man flicks it with his bullwhip. 

How Many Millimeters? Good gags, 
as any adman knows, stick in the mind. 
And so do successful commercials, so 
much so that they keep coming back 
like a bad memory. Shell once got 
good mileage out of a spot in which a 
driverless car went rolling off to a Shell 


station to lap up some gas with TCP. 
So now Sinclair shows an auto de- 
serting a pair of newlyweds to get a 
quick belt of KRC. A few years ago, 
Chevrolet displayed a car atop a spire- 
like butte in the Mojave Desert. Ah so, 
said the Toyota people, and right away 
they airlifted their sedan to the top of 
Fujiyama. Now in what promises to be- 
come the acrophobia sell, there is a 
new hair-coloring ad showing a girl 
atop another outcropping in the Col- 
orado high country declaring to the 
world that “New Dawn sets you free.” 

But when it comes to out-Heroding 
Herod, nothing can match the great mil- 
limeter mania. It is not enough that cig- 
arette ads, which seem to be one end- 
less round of jingle-jangle whoop-de-do 
by a babbling brook or out there in 
Marlboro Country, are 
among the more mindless 
on TV.* Now they are en- 
gaged in a dreary interior 
dialogue. In reply to Ches- 
terfield’s joshing boast that 
its LOls are “a silly mil- 
limeter longer,” Winston 
Super Kings scoff: “It's not 
how long you make it.” 
Right, says Pall Mall 100s. 
What counts is whether 
you're “longer at both 
ends.” Going everybody one 
less, Player's cigarettes is 
currently marketing a new 
brand in Canada that is 
“five millimeters shorter” 
than regular size, which 
means that “you smoke a lit- 
tle less, you pay a little less.” 
If that doesn't make it, there 
is always Armour Bacon Longs, which 
are “a couple millimeters bigger” be- 
cause they “shrink a little less.” Sigh- 
ing, the Camel filters man shows an 
18-inch-long cigarette and wonders, 
“Where will it all end?” 

Yellow Menace. Not, it is hoped, 
with victory for the ugh plugs, which 
fall under the heading of the Dreadful 
Ds: drugs, dentifrices, deodorants, de- 
tergents and dandruff removers. They 
all deal in intensively competitive prod- 
ucts, and their problem is the kind of 


* In a report to Congress last week, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission recommended by a 3- 
to-2 vote that cigarette ads be altogether 
banned from radio and TV. The Commission 
specifically objected to ads that equate smok- 
ing with good times, and noted that in Jan- 
uary alone, viewers between twelve and 17 
were exposed to a total of 60 cigarette com- 
mercials, mainly on such favorite teen-age 
shows as the Smothers Brothers Comedy Hour 
and The Wednesday Night Movie. 





problems they treat. Stuffed sinuses, af- 
ter all, are not exactly a popular sub- 
ject, but that does not stop the admen 
from hawking some nasal spray as if it 
were the greatest breakthrough since 
the Salk vaccine. 

Strategies vary, but basic to every 
Dreadful D campaign is the oldest de- 
vice of all: crisis-making. Thus by sheer 
repetition, the hawkers suggest that the 
primary cause of air pollution is bad 
breath and that the real yellow menace 
is not Red China but stained teeth. 
And judging by Katy Winters’ early- 
warning nose, half the nation needs to 
be told an Ice Blue Secret. 

If the Dreadfuls seem to be delib- 
erately Outrageous, it is because they 
are. The gimmick game is called “brand 
recall,” and the ground rules dictate 
that the only ads that anybody remem- 
bers are the very good—and the very 
bad. Pretty good does not count. Quick: 
Which airline promotes its baggage ser- 
vice by shipping its pitchman in a crate 
with his head sticking out? Everybody 
remembers greasy kid stuff, but what 
stuff is supposed to be superior? Which 
TV manufacturer, to prove that all its 
money has been poured into developing 
a better set, shows its board of di- 
rectors in their undershirts? If a viewer 
can unhesitatingly answer Braniff, Vi- 
talis and Sylvania, then he is watching 
too much TV. 

According to one school of thought 
(which is not to be encouraged), people 
may buy certain kinds of products even 
though they hate the commercial. The 
axiom drawn from all this is that con- 
tempt breeds familiarity, and familiarity 
breeds sales. The recently retired White 
Knight (for Ajax cleanser) was the most 
ridiculed horseman since Don Quixote. 
He galloped so many laps around the 
plains of suburbia—1!,000,000 in five 
years—that after a while, he became a 
rather endearing symbol of camp. What 
is more, according to one claim, his 
magic lance added a not-so-subliminal 
phallic meaning. 

Promises, Promises. That particular 
revelation came during one of the 


-“depth interviews” conducted in the 





name of motivational research, the way- 
out wing of advertising in which the 
Freudian sell is rudimentary. As all 
admen know, people don't buy prod- 
ucts, they buy psychological satisfaction: 
the promise of beauty, not cosmetics; 
oral gratification, not cigarettes. Depth- 
wise, baking a cake is supposedly a re- 
enactment of childbirth and shaving a 
form of castration. Speed and perform- 
ance, or a sense of male power, are 
blatantly stressed in automobile com- 
mercials. Cars become wild animals or 
fish—Wildcat, Impala, Cougar, Sting- 
ray, Barracuda, When a man slips be- 
hind the wheel humming “Only Mus- 
tang makes it happen,” he, too, be- 
comes a big ripsnorting stud, Ridic- 
ulous? Well, whoever heard of a car 
called the Aardvark or the Pussycat? 

Actually, most admen use this sort 
of motivational psychology the way Ro- 
man emperors used auguries or mod- 
ern politicians use religion: they don’t 
necessarily believe in all that stuff, but 
they invoke it when it seems useful. 
Often motivational research merely 
boils down to an inspired hunch. The 
elaborate process of commercial mak- 
ing begins in earnest with an agency 
brainstorming session (see box opposite). 
Once the slant of a campaign is de- 
termined, writers and artists then work 
up rough drawings of the ads in comic- 
strip form. Ideally, these “story boards” 
will have a “hooker opening” or an in- 
triguing scene-setter, plus a memorable 
catch phrase or two that dramatizes 
the need, say, for Murine to cure “eye 
pollution” or for Wizard air freshener 
to wipe away “house-itosis.” 

Prestige Sound. The script is then de- 
livered to a production group—usually 
an independent agency. In the casting 
process, actors are chosen for the “au- 
thentic look,” Jack Gilford, for instance, 
seems typecast as the conniving Crack- 
er Jack addict, and Lou Jacobi looks 
every bit the beleaguered traveling sales- 
man in a Hertz ad. Narrators Ed Her- 
lihy for Kraft Foods and Alexander 
Scourby for Eastern Air Lines are 
prized for their ability to project “ap- 
petite appeal” and a “prestige sound.” 
Just as important is the 
preparation of catchy music, 
which may even become a 
bestseller on the pop charts, 
as was the good fortune of 
Benson & Hedges’ Disad- 
vantages of You and Po- 
laroid’s Meet the Swinger. 

At length, a small army 
of actors, makeup men, 
hairdressers, set designers, 
wardrobe people, _ techni- 
cians and directors head out 
to make their film, and act 
out the admen’s fantasies. 
Perhaps they will alight in 
an ancient West German 
castle, which was the set- 
ting for a recent Volks- 
wagen commercial. Maybe 
the cameraman will strap 
himself to the back of a 








speeding motorcycle or scoot around in 
an electric wheelchair to achieve new 
whirling, eye-catching effects. 
Saturday Jungle. While a TV series 
films an average of ten minutes worth 
of script in one day, the shooting of a 
60-second commercial often takes two 
or three days and can run through 
25,000 ft. of film to get the final, wor- 
thy 90 ft. For an ad introducing Mat- 
tel Toys’ new Bathhouse Brass line, a 
film crew covered 1,000 miles to shoot 
in eight different locations. The spot 
shows a parade of kids cavorting across 
sand dunes and careering down slides 


while madly blasting away on their plas- 


tic “brassoons,” “toobas” and “floogle- 
horns.” A kind of psychedelic version 
of the Pied Piper, the ad is typical of 
the wild, hyped-up pitches aired in the 
“Saturday morning jungle.” 

Except for time and expense, few if 
any campaigns can match the series of 
Shell ads that were an endurance test 
in more ways than one. To demon- 
strate Platformate, Shell's “extra mile- 
age ingredient,” the Ogilvy & Mather 
agency set up an endurance contest be- 
tween cars containing Shell gasoline 
with their Platformate additive, and oth- 
ers without. Then they filmed the cars 
as they raced across the Bonneville salt 
flats; the Platformate cars always won. 
The films were two years in the mak- 
ing and cost an estimated $300,000. 
Even so, one ad in the series had to be 
junked. Some Negro viewers, led by Co- 
median Dick Gregory, complained that 
the film showing five white Platformate 
cars outdistancing five black cars was a 
demeaning insult. Nowadays, Shell is 
phasing out its endurance-test ads and, 
like most of its competitors, is running 
coupon contests on TV. 

Pupil Response. Admen go to ex- 
traordinary lengths in trying to deter- 
mine whether the result of all their 
effort is effective or not. Prior to launch- 
ing a commercial, agencies screen it be- 
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fore test audiences and run a series of 
checks and quintuple checks that are 
as elaborate as those for a space shot. 
Lie detectors, word association, sentence 
completion and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory are among 
a few of the methods used. Foote, Cone 
& Belding lugs rearview projectors to 
homes to get verdicts. Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt plays TAG (Target Attitudinal 
Group). a method of extensive indirect 
questioning. 

Leo Burnett's Creative Research 
Workshop uses the “galvanic skin-re- 
sponse test.” which measures the per- 
spiration level—and thus interest—of 
volunteers through electrodes clamped 
to their hands. Another device is the 
“pupillary-response camera.” It records 
the dilations of the viewer's pupils as 
he watches a test commercial. If the sub- 
ject likes what he sees, his pupils widen; 
if not, he can catch a little nap time. 

Yet for all the probings and brain- 
candling, TV ads fail with reassuring 
regularity—reassuring because it means 
that the masses are still beyond ma- 
nipulation. Indeed, owing to what the re- 
searchers call “the fluid, ever-changing 
force of subcultures,” the viewers are 
sull downright unpredictable. 

Manhattan’s Rheingold beer people 
learned this when they went after the 
“ethnic market” with a $300,000 series 
of beautifully filmed ads. each showing 
a group of Greeks, Negroes, Jews, Puer- 
to Ricans, Irish or Japanese partying it 
up with Rheingold. The mock-modest 
point was that the sponsor really didn’t 
know why his beer was so widely loved, 
but “We must be doing something 
right.” Wrong. Research later showed 
that no minority group wanted to drink 
a beer that could be so popular with 
other minority groups. As a_ result, 
Rheingold switched to a more forceful, 
if simple-minded, pitch proclaiming the 
“ten-minute head.” 

Delivery Service. Despite such evi- 
dence of consumer independence, some 
critics believe that TV commercials, 
along with all advertising, have a se- 
ductive effect upon the population, com- 
pelling it to overconsume its own over- 
production, Even John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, who has referred to advertising 
as “organized public bamboozlement,” 
points out that the picture is not quite 
so simple and that advertising is an in- 
evitable part of the U.S. economy. Har- 
vard Sociologist Chad Gordon observes: 
“We ure a materialistic culture, and ma- 
terial acquisitions came before the first 
commercial was ever made. Commer- 
cials did not create status envy or the de- 
sire for increased status”—even though 
they can overstimulate those desires, 
and many others us well. 

The more immediate question is not 
what commercials do to the economy, 
but what they do to TV. Obviously, 
they will not go away—much as one 
would like them to at times, But must 
they dominate the channels quite as 
much as they do? Sometimes it ap- 
pears that all TV fare is one super- 
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SPITBALLING WITH FLAIR 


Spithalling, or brainstorming, ix some- 
thing like a group-therapy session in 
which the patient is the product and 
the doctors are the admen. Recently, 
Time Correspondent Edgar Shook sat 
in on a brainstorming meeting at Chi- 
cago’s North Advertising Inc. The pa- 
tient: Flair, a new Paper Mate pen 
with a nylon tip. Among the doctors: 
North President Don Nathanson, Cre- 
ative Director Alice Westbrook, Copy 
Chief Boh Natkin and Copywriters 
Steve Lehner and Ken Hutchison. The 
dialogue, somewhat condensed: 


Natkins We have what | think must 
be the first graffiti advertising campaign, 
which we've been running in teen-age 
magazines. The reason | bring this up 
is that it could be translated inte TV 
and could be very arresting. 

Westhrook: 1 love grattiti. 

Natkin (reading from graffiti ads): 
“Keep America beautiful, Bury a cheap. 
ugly pen today. Buy a Paper Mate.” 
Some research has been done on this 
and it looks like it's working. “Draw a 
flower on your knee with a Paper Mate 
Flair.” 

Westbrook; Why not “navel”? 

Natkin: They wouldn't let us say it. 
We are going to compromise. It was 
going to be “Draw a flower around 
your genitals with a Paper Mate Flair,” 
Then they‘d say “knee” and we'd say 
“navel,” and we'd meet in the middle. 

Westhrook: Body paint is going to 
get hotter and hotter. 

Nathanson; Did you read that memo 
1 sent out about the bosoms? God, I 
think bosom makeup is going to be 
big. 

Westhrook: | do too. 1 know just 
the color for it too. 

Nathanson: You know, you can do a 
fantastic industrial campaign on the idea 
of a silent pen. Because just think of 
the noise level. | mean, nothing is noi- 
sier than these competitor's pens. Ev- 
erybody quiet. Just listen. (He scratches 
first, with the competitor's pen, then 
with a Flair.) 

Westbrook: Boy, that really moves 
me. 

Lehner; Picture the kind of thing 
you would get if you were awarded the 
Legion of Honor. Real parchmenty, 
with a great big heraldry and wax and 
stamps. And on the certificate it says, 


“The American Anti-Noise League.” 
And you hear the announcer say with 
great 

Hutchison: Flair 

Lehner “From the American 


Anu-Noise League. for exceptionally 
smooth writing without scratching or 
squeaking.” You hear a trumpet. Tah- 
Tah! We dissolve to another document. 
“To Flair from the United Cap For- 
getters Council; for having a new kind 
of ink that won't dry out if you leave the 
cap off overnight.” And a couple of 
trumpets. Bum-Bum! And on to a third 
document. “To Flair from the National 


Pen Pounders Association: for having 
a smooth, tough, nylon point that won't 
push down.” And you've got three trum- 
pets going. and an announcer comes 
back in and says. “Flair even looks 
like a better way to write.” We would 
play it very straight. Very pompous. 
Like Robert Morley’s voice when he 
says these words. You get a kind of elec- 
tricity between the silliness. 

Westhrook; Let's tace tt. People just 
don't get emotionally involved with their 
pens. I think there’s the danger of tak- 
ing yourself too seriously when you're 
talking about a thing like that. 

Lehner: We have other ideas that we 
think would be stronger at this point in 
time, For instance, one thing that we're 
playing with now is a guy sitting at his 
desk 

Westbrook; A big, snappy executive. 

Lehner: And his secretary is with 
him and this guy is making notations 
like a guy would. Writing. “Yeah.” 
“plos” “See Me. 642" 

Westhrook: “You're fired,” Stuff like 
that. 

Lehner; And when the girl goes out 
of the room, he takes a leather port- 
folio, looks around, opens it up and 
starts doodling some very silly, funny lit- 
tle things. And the announcer says: “In- 
troducing a new executive status sym- 
bol—Flair. To the casual observer, Flair 
is a dignified, serious, executive pen. 
But when you're alone, Flair reveals its 
true identity as the executive play pen. 
The greatest doodler in the world. This 
Christmas give him the executive play 
pen, Flair.” 

Westhrook: Thats a great line! I 
think we ought to pretend like we got 
some new colors and see what we can 
do with it, 

Nathanson: What a television color 
commercial it could be, with fuchsias 
and, oh, I don't Know, you name them. 
You know, orchid colors. You'll get 
women to write letters with orchid . . . 

Westhrook: You could have a black 
pen with white ink or a white pen with 
black ink. Sort of an integrated pen, 
you know. (Laugihiter.) It could be called 
“the soul pen.” 

Nathanson; Black paper! 

Westbrook: With white ink! That's 
groovy! 

Nathanson, With blue paper! 

Westhrook; Purple pauper with pink 
ink! Pink paper with purple ink! 

Nathanson: Brown tink! We present 
them with a whole slew of marvelous 
ideas. Sealskin and alligator pens! 

Westhrook: — Phony fur pens! 
Wouldn't you love a fur pen? A mink 
pen? How about a tiger pen? Or a leop- 
ard pen? Would you believe an alli- 
gator pen? 

Nartkin: How about a grey flannel 
pen? 

Westbrook: Grey flannel is out. How 
about a turtleneck pen? 

(To learn what, if anything. resulted 
from this meeting, watch your TV set.) 
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| commercial, with entertainment simply 
an extension of the sales pitch. The net- 
works become, in effect, just audience- 
delivery services. It is not that they are 
influenced by advertisers—they are 
psyched by them. In a classic episode, 
Chevrolet once changed the script of a 
western to read “crossing” instead of 
“fording” a river. 

Such an incident is less likely now 
than it used to be (a recent Chevy com- 
mercial actually mentioned Ford by 
name). But it still remains indicative of 
a certain way of thinking by sponsors. 
With the exception of a few enlight- 
ened companies—among them Xerox, 
Hallmark, Bell Telephone and Western 
Electric—most advertisers sull prefer 
to avoid controversial or special-inter- 
est programs, and are happily led to 
the kind of show that provides the best 
frame for a sales pitch. Sometimes the 
frame and the picture merge complete- 
ly, as when Clairol builds a beauty pag- 
eant around its commercials. 

What can be done? Chances are that 
if everyone keeps his fingers crossed 
and buys the right products, the light- 
hearted uncommercials will spread and 
increasingly crowd the ugh-plugs off 
the air, But that is not enough. An- 
other prospect is that the networks, 
goaded by viewer resentment, will move 
closer to the European scheme by hav- 
ing fewer but slightly longer commercial 
breaks. At present, with 9,000 new items 
appearing on the supermarket shelves 
each year, sponsors have started “clus- 
tering’—cramming more but shorter 
messages into the same time space. In 
the past two years alone, the number 
of products shown on TV has increased 
by about one-third, most of them in 
ten-, 20- and 30-second shots. There 
will also be more “piggybacking": pro- 
moting two unrelated products in one 
ad. “Triggerbacking” and “quarterback- 
ing” are just a station break away. 

Glorious Hours. Humorist Stan Fre- 
berg, a freelance commercial producer 
who created the Sunsweet prune and 
Jeno’s pizza ads for TV, is pushing an- 
other possible cure. It is frankly uto- 
pian. He calls it “The Freberg Part- 
Time Television Plan: A Startling but 
Perfectly Reasonable Proposal for the 
De-escalation of Television in a Free 
Society, Mass Media-wise.” The plan 
calls for a week like this: 

Monday. Television as usual. 

Tuesday. The set goes black, but one 
word shines in the center of the screen: 
Read! 

Wednesday. Television as usual. 

Thursday. The set goes black again, 
but this time we see the word Talk! 

Friday. Television as usual. 

Saturday. The words Unsupervised 
Activity. 

And Sunday? Says Freberg: “We 
have to have somewhere to lump all 
those leftover commercials, don’t we? 
| Think of it! Twenty-four glorious, un- 
| interrupted hours of advertising!” 

It might just work—and it could be 
worse. 
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If you've got a customer relations problem, 
it may be your air conditioning. 


weather's hot and business 1s 


ur air condi 


If the 
sagging, take a look at y 
tioning 


If it isn’t cooling like it should be, 


let General Electric get things straight 
ened out. And cooled off. Maybe you 
need to replace a worn out cooling 
system 

In some cases, GE's Weathertron 
Heat Pump is best. It heats as well as 


cools and comes in ratings up to 2¢ 
tons. Other buildings may need GE's 
“Zoneline™ system for perimeter-type 
area-by-area cooling and heating 
Whatever system you buy, you 
can count on it to hold up. For exam 
ple, the exclusive General Electric 
Climatuff compressor is now quietly 
chalking up.a 99% reliability record 
in 70,000 installations. What else do 


you know that’s 99% reliable? 
You may need some application 
engineering help and your 
GE Central Air Con 
ditioning contractor 
can provide it 
Just look him up in the 


Yellow Pages and 
call. He has what G E N E R A L 
ELECTRIC 


it takes 





Goodbody 
knows what investors 
should know about 
oil stocks 


In a new study of the major oil companies pre- 
pared to inform the substantial investor, Goodbody 
reviews some of the factors that make investments 
in the industry particularly interesting at this time. 
For example, oil companies have shown steady 
long-term earnings growth, and have paid gener- 
ous dividends to their stockholders over the years. 
Taxes and employment costs are 
lower than average and the in- 
dustry provides an inflation hedge 

for investors. Many oil stocks are i 
near their lows of recent years. 

The report discusses the tech- 
nological progress which has moved 1] 
some companies into new areas of 
earnings: better drilling methods 
offshore, improved seismic and geophysical 
techniques, oil production from shale 
and research toward extracting edible protein from 
crude (a possible boon to an underfed world). 
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In addition, the study reports on the oil indus- 
try's reach into new areas: coal, fertilizer, uranium 
and sulphur. 

Goodbody's analysts conclude that this well- 
managed industry has good growth potential and 
they recommend several issues suitable for vari- 
ous objectives: one, an investment grade issue for 

income and moderate growth; 
another also investment grade, 
primarily for growth; and two issues 
for capital gains potential in 
businessmen's risk portfolios. 
Whatever your investment 
objectives may be, 
you should read 
this study. You may 
have a copy 

by writing to 

\ “Oils’’ at the 
address below. 
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WALL STREET 


Heat Under the Collar 

Few events make Wall Street squirm 
as much as a public investigation of its 
affairs. Last week, as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission opened a wide- 
ranging inquiry into the fees charged 
to stock investors, it began to look like 
a warm-under-the-collar summer for the 
New York and American Stock Ex- 
changes. For the first time since such 
rates were devised in 1792, the mar- 
kets must publicly defend a system of 
minimum commissions that the SEC 
contends ts capricious and unfair. 

Even before the Washington hearings 
began, the exchanges had given a bit. 
In separate but almost simultancous 
votes, they agreed to accept “volume 
discounts” of an unspecified amount 
on large stock transactions. They also 
recommended outlawing the controver- 
sial practice of “give ups”—by which a 
large stock trader (usually a mutual 
fund) directs the broker executing the 
order to split his commission with an- 
other brokerage firm, Often such fee 
splitting is a reward for unconnected 
services such as selling mutual-fund 
shares; the Government maintains that 
the custom undermines the whole case 
for fixed commissions. 

"Confused." As lead-off witness last 
week, Vice President Robert Bishop of 
the New York Exchange declined to de- 
fend give ups. “There’s not much point 
in asking us to try and justify things 
we have decided not to try and jus- 
tify,” he said, Neither, he continued, 
would he attempt to “rationalize and de- 
fend” the Big Board's complex fee 
schedule, which is partly based on the 
number of shares and partly on the 
amount of money involved in a stock 
transaction, SEC Lawyer Eugene Rot- 
berg nevertheless pressed him for rea- 
sons—and it became evident that the 
logic behind the fees is a bit baffling. 

Asked why the commission on the 
sale of 100 shares valued at $80 a 
share was about two and a half times 
the fee on 100 shares of $17 stock, Bish- 
op insisted that the former deal “in- 
volves significantly greater service for 
the customer,” But when Rotberg in- 
quired why the commission often var- 
ies on two orders involving identical 
amounts, Bishop ascribed the difference 
to more work by brokers when the num- 
ber of shares traded is larger. Flour- 
ishing a chart of fees, Rotberg asked: 
“Why does the percentage of commis- 
sion go down depending on the price 
of the security?” Replied Bishop: 
“You've got me a bit confused.” 

Though last week’s hearings barely 
scratched the surface of Wall Street's 
rate structure, broker witnesses shed 
some light on how much give ups cost 
them. Van Vechten Burger, managing 
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partner of Manhattan's Pershing & Co., 
testified that his firm routinely handles 
stock orders from mutual funds for 
only 25% of the fee set by the Big 
Board, passes on 75% to other ex- 
change members. Last year, he said, 
Pershing thus surrendered some $6.9 
million of its $9.7 million take from mu- 
tual-fund and other institutional trad- 
ing. Michael J. Heaney, a floor partner 
at the American Exchange, said he was 
“very happy” to buy and sell for the 
funds for 30% to 50% of the pre- 
scribed minimum fee. “I don’t want 
the full commission,” he said. “I 
couldn't even count it all.” 

A Question of Confidence. Though 
the SEC maintains it is not hunting for 
scandal, Wall Street always fears that 
hearings may cause a loss of public con- 
fidence in the securities market. Before 
the current inquiry winds up, the com- 
mission expects it to widen into -the 
most comprehensive investigation of the 
stock exchanges in a generation, The 
SEC plans to delve into everything from 
access to the markets by nonmember 
brokers to the question of whether some 
exchange rules violate antitrust laws, as 
the Justice Department contends. What- 
ever the final outcome, it is already 
clear that Wall Street faces some fun- 
damental changes in its way of doing 
business. 


AIRCRAFT 


The Biggest Bird 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.'s C-5 Gal- 
axy military transport measures barely 
10 yds. shorter than a football field, 
sports a tail assembly as tall as a six- 
story building, and has a cargo com- 
partment that is longer than the Wright 
brothers’ first flight off the side of North 
Carolina’s Kill Devil Hill sand dune. 
And it flies. At Georgia's Dobbins Air 
Force Base one morning last week, fol- 
lowing an overnight postponement be- 
CASTELLOE 
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cause of last-minute technical problems, 
the first C-5 lifted gently off the run- 
way for a 94-minute test. Aside from 
some minor difficulty with the landing 
gear, the world’s largest aircraft, ex- 
ulted Lockheed Test Pilot Leo J. Sul- 
livan, performed in a way that was 
“phenomenally beautiful.” 

Lockheed officials and Air Force 
brass were equally enthusiastic. Devel- 
oped under a $1.9 billion contract with 
the Air Force, which has 58 of the 
planes ordered for delivery by 1971 
(Lockheed hopes to see that order even- 
tually increased to at least 200), the 540- 
m.p.h, C-5 is both bigger and faster 
than Russia's AN-22, until now the larg- 
est aircraft in operation. With a max- 
imum payload of 265,000 Ibs. and a 
range, when fully loaded, of 2,875 miles, 
the Lockheed plane is powered by four 
General Electric fan-jet TF-39s, the 
world’s most powerful aircraft engines. 

The C-5, which is capable of carrying 
either 750 troops or the largest piece of 
Army combat equipment (a 69-ton 
shovel crane), has 28 wheels to distrib- 
ute its weight so that it can land on re- 
mote dirt airstrips or even pastures. The 
plane promises to revolutionize military 
logistics and strategy. Inspecting the 
craft at Lockheed’s Marietta, Ga., plant 
back in March, President Johnson noted 
that 88 ordinary cargo planes would be 
necessary to move an infantry brigade 
from Hawaii to Viet Nam—and the bri- 
gade’s heaviest equipment would have 
to go by ship. By contrast, just 20 C-5s 
could handle the whole operation. The 
plane, said the President, ushers in a 
“new era in America’s power.” 

1,000-Passenger Potential. It might 
also signal a new era in civilian-pas- 
senger and freight transportation, Lock- 
heed plans to put out a nonmilitary 
version of the C-S—the L-500—by 
1971. In an all-passenger configuration, 
the L-500 could conceivably carry up 
to 1,000 people, which would allow air- 





lines to slice New York-London fares 
as low as $75 

Initially, Lockheed plans to produce 
and sell the L-500 as an all-cargo plane 
only—but the economics should be 
equally dramatic. Airlines presently ac- 
count for less than 1% of all North At- 
lantic freight traffic, but have been mak 
ing encouraging inroads on ocean ship 
ping on certain types of goods—no- 
tably clothing. The L-500's huge 
payload in its 121-ft.-long cargo area 
would enable airlines to carry freight 
for as little as 2¢ per ton-mile, low 
enough to give surface shipping a great 
deal of competition on a broader range 
of cargo 

Planes even bigger than the C-5 seem 
certain to come, The Air Force and 
U.S. manufacturers are studying the 
possibility of constructing an aircraft ca- 
pable of carrying a 1,000,000-Ib. pay 
load—nearly four times that of the 
C-5, About the only factor limiting the 
size of future planes is the ability of ex 
isting airport facilities to handle them 
In view of Lockheed’s success in pro 
ducing its huge bird, none of the fore- 
seeable obstacles to even bigger planes 
seem insurmountable 


MERGERS 
Wards’ New Package 


Just over a year ago, Chairman Rob- 
ert Elton Brooker of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. reached out for a major di 
versification in his effort to end Wards’ 
long streak of low profits—and was re 
buffed. Stockholders of Los Angeles 
based MSL Industries Inc., with $116 
million per year in sales of everything 
from industrial fasteners to electronic 
components, rebelled at fusing their 
young manufacturing company with a 





BROOKER & SCHOENHOFEN 
How fo fill a pool. 
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troubled old retailer. Last week Brook- 
er found another possible partner, and 
this time his prospects looked a lot 
brighter. 

Directors of Wards and Container 
Corp. of America, the largest U.S. pro 
ducer of paperboard packages (1967 
sales: $463 million) agreed to wrap their 
fortunes in the same carton by forming 
a holding company. With Brooker, 63, 
as chairman and chief executive, and 
Container Corp. President Leo H 
Schoenhofen, 53, as president, the hold 
ing company would run both firms as 
autonomous subsidiaries retaining their 
own identities. Stockholders of both 
companies still must approve the com 
bine, but Brooker cannily 
deal so sweet that Container sharehold 
should find it hard to 


concocted a 
ers, at least, 
spurn 

Profitable Options. Stockholders can 
opt to trade a share of Container Corp., 
worth $38 at week's end, for a $45 
share of convertible preferred stock in 
the yet-to-be-named holding company 
Or 49% of them can have a $55 de 
benture paying 64% interest for 20 
years—a security that analysts figure 
could be sold immediately for a tidy 
profit, Wards’ stockholders can swap 
only one share of Wards for one of 
holding-company common stock, but 
they have a strong incentive to do so 
Container Corp.'s profits of $32.9 mil 
lion last year were almost double those 
of Wards, which netted only $17.4 mil 
lion despite near-record sales of SI.88 
billion 

Even with Container Corp. in its fold 
(and combined revenues of $2.36 bil 
lion for last year), Montgomery Ward 
would still rank third in its field, well be- 
hind Sears, Roebuck and a bit below 
1.C. Penney. In his seven-year struggle 


to revitalize Wards, Tom Brooker has 
unabashedly borrowed many tactics 
from Scars, where he rose to a Vice 
presidency for manufacturing before 


leaving in 1958 to head appliance mak 
ing Whirlpool Corp. He mar 
ginal outlets, invested much of Wards 
pile of idle cash in big new suburban 
revamped sagging catalog sales 


closed 


stores 
upgraded merchandise lines, established 
long-term contracts with suppliers. Fol 
Sears by entering — finance, 
Brooker picked up the Pioneer Trust & 
Savinus Bank of Chicago in 1966, lat 
er formed an insurance subsidiary. To 
help introduce Sears methods, he even 
hired scores of his competitor's exec 
utives, including Edward S. Donnell, 
Wards’ president since 1963 

Counting on Controls. Wards’ long- 
awaited turn-around has barely begun 
Last week Brooker made it clear that 
he is counting on Container for help 
“The corporation has a fine record of 
training people in controls,” he 
“We'll benefit from this.” Even more tm- 
portant, by pooling their resources both 
companies will greatly reduce their vul- 
nerability to takeover attempts by other 
suitors 


lowing 


said, 








ABC'S GOLDENSON 
Search for a savior. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Money at Work 


Since he moved from Angeles 
to Las Vegas two years ago, Billionaire 
Recluse Howard Hughes has bought 
up huge chunks of southern Nevada. Be- 
ginning with the Desert Inn, where he 
and Wife Jean Peters live in seclusion, 
Hughes has purchased a string of ca- 
sinos, a flying service and more than 
30,000 acres of land on which he en 
visions building a supersonic jet airport 
to serve the entire West Coast. Last 
week Hughes turned his attention cast 
ward. Through his Hughes Tool Co 
he offered to buy 2,000,000 shares of 
American Broadcasting Companies, Inc 
or a 39% share of ABC stock that 
would cost him a cool $150,000,000 

The offer was a good one, ABC, third 
ranking network in U.S. television, des 
perately needs money to convert com 
pletely to and upgrade its pro 
gramming; of the three major r'V sys 
tems it was the only one that lost money 
last year on network operations. ABC's 
president, Leonard H Goldenson 
thought he had the wherewithal last 
year, when ITT agreed to buy the net 
work. But the Justice Department en 
tered objections, stalled the deal to the 
point that ITT Chairman Harold S 
Geneen finally backed out because the 
value of ITT stock had § up so 
much in the meantime that his offer 
was too good Goldenson has been look 


Los 


color 


gone 


ing for a savior ever since 

On the basis of last offer, 
Howard Hughes did not look like a sav 
ior in Goldenson’s eyes. According to 
the tender put together by Loeb, 
Rhoades (which should collect at least 
$500,000 in fees if the proposition goes 
through), Hughes would buy ABC 
shares at $74.25 apiece. That would be 
about $15 above the market price when 
the offer was first made, although the 


week's 
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Hughes magic started ABC share val- 
ues spinning last week, and the stock 
closed the week at 684, up ten points. 
A major objection trom the network's 
viewpoint is that a cash purchase would 
make sellers liable to capital gains tax- 
es. Goldenson would much prefer a 
stock swap that could be tax-free. 

It is doubtful that the offer, which 
has another week to run, will succeed. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has entered the scene, particularly 
because Hughes already owns one tele- 
vision station in Las Vegas (KLAS- 
TV) and control of ABC would give 
him five more stations, one above the 
legal limit. The FCC last week ordered 
Hughes not to try to exercise control 
of the network without its approval. 

The commission also announced that 
it will schedule public hearings on 
Hughes's acquisition of ABC stock, In 
that case, Hughes might back out of the 
deal altogether. In 1963, in the course 
of a legal battle to regain voting rights 
on TWA stock that the airline's cred- 
itors had forced him to hand over to 
trustees, Hughes abandoned the suit 
rather than make a court appearance; 
he sold the stock for $546.5 million and 
ended his association with a company 
that had been among his most cherished 
assets. The hest way to defeat Hughes 
seems to be to threaten him with the 
necessity of appearing in public. 


EXECUTIVES 


An Expected Departure 

In the clouds over the Atlantic aboard 
Pan American Flight 55 last month, 
Ford Vice Chairman Arjay Miller 
leaned over to his companion and said 
he intended to quit. He said he had 
been invited to head Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School for Business 
effective next July. Miller recalls: “Mr 
Ford understood why I wanted to go.” 

So did other automen in Detroit, Mil- 
ler’s leavetaking had been expected since 
February, when Henry Ford II raided 
General Motors and came away with 
Semon E. Knudsen to replace him as 
president at Ford. Miller at 51 was 
shunted sideways into the newly cre- 
ated spot of vice chairman—after 22 
years with the company, which he 
joined with Robert McNamara as one 
of the famed “whiz kids.” 

A scholarly executive who once 
taught economics at the University ol 
California and rose through finance to 
the top, Miller could never boast, like 
many of his fellow automen, that he 
had gasoline in his veins. “I have been 
an automobile man interested in edu- 
cation,” he says. “Now I'll be an ed- 
ucator interested in the automobile 
industry.” 

His five years as president have been 
clouded by Ford's losing battle to hold 
on to its share of the domestic auto mar- 
ket. Annual sales have slipped from 
31% of U.S.-made cars in 1961 to 
about 28% (down to 25.3% for last 
month). But Miller is not leaving in 
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anger. He admits that he is taking a siz- 
able cut from the $175,000 he earned 
last year. He intends to stay on Ford's 
board of directors and keep his 55,783 
Ford shares. valued at $2,900,000 


LABOR 
Strikebound Seaway 


As strikes go. it was a midget in- 
volving a mere 1,250 workers. In terms 
of damage, it could turn out to be mam- 
moth, With the St. Lawrence Seaway 
closed by a labor dispute for the first 
time in its nine-year life, growing eco- 
nomic dislocations last week rippled 
across eight U.S. states and much of 
Canada, 

On the Great Lakes, 71 ocean-going 
ships were stranded behind strikebound 
locks, able to load or unload cargoes 


Vou Shane 
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SHIPS TRAPPED IN THE ST. LAWRENCE 








manding an 18% pay increase spread 
over two years, Backed by a federal con- 
ciliation board, Canada’s St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority offered a 12% raise, 
to an average $3.48 (Canadian) an hour. 
At the first negotiations since the walk- 
out began, the union cut its demand to 
15%, but the deadlock persisted. Ot- 
tawa fears that a big settlement could 
set off inflationary wage increases. as 
happened after the seaway workers won 
a two-year, 30° pay boost in 1966. 

I! the strike continues for as long as 
a month, its impact is expected to grow 
severe, especially north of the border. 
The seaway is the vital artery for Ca- 
nadian grain exports, for shipment of 
Nova Scotia coal to Ontario electric 
plants, for the flow of iron ore to U.S. 
mills from Labrador and Quebec. Em- 
ployers and union officials predict that 





And some of the losses could be permanent. 


as far inland as Chicago but unable to 
return to sea. Another 72 vessels were 
stalled at the Montreal end of the 2,342- 
mile waterway. and dozens more 
clogged smaller ports as far away as 
Trois Rivéres, 80 miles downstream, Ca- 
nadian railroads stopped wheat ship- 
ments to such key outlets as Port Ar- 
thur and Fort William on Lake Su- 
perior. Toronto shippers laid off 500 
longshoremen. Executive Director An- 
drew W. Fleming of the Detroit-Wayne 
County Port Commission estimated that 
the tie-up Was costing Michigan busi- 
ness $500,000 a day in lost revenues. 
“We expect some such stupidity as this 
about ten days a year,” said President 
John D. Leitch of Toronto's Upper 
Lakes Shipping Ltd.. “and we try to 
allow for it in our pricing system.” 
Persistent Deadlock. The striking 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers left their jobs June 21, de- 


a prolonged tie-up would idle at least 
5,000) seamen, plus another 10,000 
dockworkers at Great Lakes ports. 

Cutting the Heart. Port authorities 
are even more concerned that the dis- 
pute will cause a permanent loss of sea- 
way traflic. “The strike has cut the 
heart out of the seaway season.” says 
Captain John J. Manley, Chicago port 
director, who estimates that 750,000 
tons of cargo will be diverted to East 
Coast ports by this week. Such losses 
could saddle U.S. and Canadian tax- 
payers with extra burdens, Seaway traf 
fic has lagged so far behind expec 
tations that the $460 million U.S.-Ca- 
nadian project is still losing money. 
The seaway has failed to generate 
enough revenue to retire its bonds on 
schedule and has even fallen behind on 
interest payments due the two govern- 
ments, And every week that the strike 
continues, the two countries lose $700,- 
000 in lock fees and toll revenues. 
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CORPORATIONS 
1,250 Varieties 


“Somewhat better than satisfactory,” 
is the way that Ralph Burt Gookin, pres- 
ident of H. J. Heinz Co., describes the 
fiscal year that has just ended. Gookin, 
whom Chairman Henry J. Heinz II 
picked in 1966 to be the first non- 
Heinz ever to run the giant Pittsburgh 
packing company, has every right to be 


proud. 
Sales for the fiscal year were up 
6.3%, to $734,365,000. The total 


brought Gookin closer to his heart’s de- 
sire of a billion-dollar 1972 sales year 
for Heinz. More significantly, earnings 
were up 17%, to $25,274,000; of that 
total, 43% came from the domestic 
side of Heinz’s operation. Wall Street 
liked the flavor; Heinz stock that was 


An Iowa farmboy who paid his way 
through Northwestern University by 
boxing at club fights, Gookin went on 
to Harvard Business School, and signed 
up with Heinz in 1945 after varied 
jobs in other companies. Hired as an ac- 
countant, he worked his way up to 
comptroller and financial vice president, 
made his mark after Chairman Heinz, 
aware that the company had become 
too stolid domestically, made him a 
troubleshooter to improve Heinz’s U.S. 
business. Gookin did it partly by re- 
vising Heinz’s somewhat outdated sales 
techniques, partly by proposing the ac- 
quisition of such companies as Star 
Kist Tuna and Ore-Ida, a processor of 
frozen foods that takes its name from 
the fact that its first processing plants 
were in Idaho. 

After he was appointed president and 
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HEINZ’S PRESIDENT GOOKIN 
Wall Street liked the flavor. 


selling in the 20s two years ago was up 
last week to almost 60. 

Beans Abroad. H. J. Heinz, 99 years 
old, is a very curious American com- 
pany. Long before many a U.S. cor- 
poration now active abroad was even 
organized, Heinz had important foreign 
sales. That early phase of the com- 
pany’s operation began the day in 1885 
when Founder Henry Heinz walked into 
London's Fortnum & Mason, sold Brit- 
ain’s most prestigious grocer a line of 
Heinz horse-radish, pickles, and ketch- 
up. From that beginning, Heinz even- 
tually established a thriving British com- 
pany, ended up selling its 57 varieties 
in 150 nations. 

The company sold so well, in fact, 
that it pushed British per-capita annual 
consumption of baked beans to 11.5 Ibs. 
—twice the U.S. input. Foreign sales in- 
creased steadily, until earnings from 
abroad represented as much as 85% of 
the company’s total. While Heinz pros- 
pered abroad, it no longer seemed to 
pay much attention to a U.S. food mar- 
ket that was more stable, more varied 
and more lucrative. Gookin changed 
all that. 
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chief executive in 1966, Gookin hired 
about a dozen top marketing men from 
outside. The majority came from Proc 
ter & Gamble, which produces so many 
marketing executives for other com- 
panies that it is considered a kind of on- 
line business school for many U.S. 
corporations. 

Spell It Ketchup. Gookin, now 54, 
also supervised the introduction of new 
products, like the Great American line 
of premium soups, with which Heinz 
hopes to cut into Campbell's overpow- 
ering hold on the American soup mar- 
ket. He also took a fresh look at some 
of Heinz's original 57 varieties—which 
have now grown to no less than 1,250 
products. Heinz ketchup, in which the 
company is so predominant that it was 
able to persuade the U.S. Agriculture 
Department to abandon the “catsup” 
spelling in reports, has sold even better 
since Gookin ordered a supersize 26- 
oz, jar, widened necks to eliminate the 
aggravating bang-bang aspect of ketch- 
up pouring. 

To increase its portion of the do- 
mestic market, Heinz under Gookin has 
undertaken some other marketing tech- 


niques. It is a big competitor for what 
food men call the institutional market, 
including schools, hospitals and hotels. 
“Do you know,” marvels Gookin, “they 
serve 50,000 meals a day at Ohio State 
alone.” 

Heinz has also gone in more com- 
petitively for the private label market 
in baby food and soups. But one thing 
it refuses to consider processing under 
someone else’s label is ketchup. 


CREDIT 


International Card Game 

Total consumer credit in the U.S., re- 
ported the Federal Reserve Board last 
week, reached a record $100.3 billion 
at the end of May—an average debt of 
almost $500 for every man, woman 
and child, At least part of the push to 
the new record can be attributed to the 
fact that more and more commercial 
banks, the leading sources of consumer 
credit, are augmenting their traditional 
personal-loan and automobile-financing 
activities by issuing all-purpose credit 
cards. Such cards, says an official of Bos- 
ton’s State Street Bank and Trust Co., 
are “what the public wants.” 

No fewer than 1,500 of the na- 
tion’s 14,223 banks are offering charge 
cards, compared with about 250 a dec- 
ade ago. Rather than undergo the ex- 
pense—and the risk—of introducing 
their own cards, many banks have late- 
ly chosen to link up with existing na- 
tionwide card systems. The biggest 
single beneficiary has been San Fran- 
cisco’s Bank of America, whose thriv- 
ing (8,100,000 members, $464 million 
annual billings) BankAmericard is now 
offered by more than 135 other banks 
in 32 states. In the past six months, 
BankAmericard has added some 2,100,- 
000 card holders and 55,000 mer- 
chants to its system, 

Also expanding in a big way is In- 
terbank Card Inc., a network of locally 
issued but interchangeable charge cards 
that went into operation nine months 
ago, now includes 450 participating 
banks in as many as 21 states. About 
40% of Interbank's 8,000,000 members 
hold so-called Master Charge cards, 
jointly issued by banks in California, 
Nevada, Utah and Washington; the rest 
hold a variety of cards issued by other 
banks. Next year three leading New 
York City banks—Manufacturers Han 
over Trust, Chemical Bank New York 
Trust and Marine Midland Grace Trust 

-will introduce Master Charge cards 
in an effort to compete with First Na- 
tional City Bank’s successful Everything 
Card. 

Bank charge-card schemes are also 
going international, enabling holders to 
use their cards when traveling abroad, 
Interbank, with Banco Nacional de 
Mexico S.A. already in the fold, hopes 
soon to sign up banks in Japan and 
Western Europe as well, Not to be out- 
done, BankAmericard has gone into a 
joint credit-card venture with Barclays 
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The world of 35mm 
photography in the 


Shown actual size — 
the world’s smallest 
35mm camera 











Not much larger than a pack of king-size cigarette wind lever that advances the film and cocks the shutter 
our great little Rollei 35 fits neatly in pocket or purs« 1 built-in tlash accessory shoe, and an exposure 
yet it takes full-size, full-frame pictures on standard counter that resets itself automatically 
35mm film! Magnificently made to deliver a lifetime of 
You'll carry your Rollei 35 everywhere to bring back enjoyment, the precision Rollei 35 costs about $190 
‘reat pictures. You ll get the same tull-size lor slides depending upon accessories. See it soon at yout 
that big 35mm cameras make, and your black d white Honeywell dealer’s! For tree literature, please 
or color prints w e crisply detailed, even ir mail the coupon 
- sm saivecailiita ments. Whatever Leooigh nprerercnce. Honeywell takes the guesswork out of fine photography 
the results w be superd, because this ROT Duilt et ee ESOC ES RN ie 
) the famous juality tradition 
Fine results are easy with the Rollei 35, even tor Honeywell Photogr 
P Mail St 09, De 
beginning picture takers. Its fine Zeiss Tessar 40mm 
f/3.5 lens has such excellent depth of field capability Please send Rolle 





that no rangefinder is necessary. A simple distance 
setting takes care of focus, and a brilliant, clear 
viewfinder makes exact picture composition a cinch 
Correct exposures are assured thanks to the 35's highly 
accurate Gossen exposure control system, and its 
world famous Compur shutter gives you the versatility 


of nine shutter speeds up to an action-stopping 1/500 Honeywell 


second. Other big-camera features include a rapid 
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SHOPPER USING BANKAMERICARD IN TOKYO 
One for all. 


Bank Ltd. in Britain, Sumitomo Bank 
in Japan and four banks in Canada. 
BankAmericard is already interchange- 
able with Barclaycard and Sumitomo 
card, and next month the Canadian 
banks will join the system with their 
own Chargex card. So that merchants 
in the four countries will readily rec- 
ognize them, all of the cards are being 
printed in the color pattern—blue, white 
and gold—that BankAmericard has 
used for years. 


INVESTMENT 
Marks for the Market 


While years of balance of payments 
deficits have weakened the dollar and 
forced the U.S. to curb the outflow of 
its money to foreign countries, the ris 
ing strength of the Deutsche mark has 
impelled West Germany to take an op- 
posite course. To offset their embar- 
rassingly big trade surplus ($4.2 billion 
last year), the Germans have started ex- 
porting large quantitics of investment 
capital to the rest of the world. Last 
year that flow of money reached $900 
million, and this year it is expected to 
grow even further, to $1.5 billion. Rein- 
forcing the trend, Germany’s aggressive 
Dresdner Bank has just decided to move 
into the stock-brokerage business in 
the U.S 

The bank, Germany’s second largest, 
with assets of $3.9 billion, is forming a 
wholly owned U.S. subsidiary for its 
new venture, It has already won per 
mission to buy a seat on the Boston 
Stock Exchange, where it will be the 
first foreign member. The bank also 
has applied for a seat on the Midwest 
Stock Exchange in Chicago and for as- 
sociate membership in the Philadelphia- 
Baltimore-Washington Exchange. A ban 
on foreign members will prevent it from 
joining the New York Stock Exchange. 
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At a Disadvantage. Competitive 
pressure prompted the invasion. At least 
a dozen U.S. securities firms have be 
gun operating inside Germany in re- 
cent years, attracting Increasing num- 
bers of German investors to U.S. cor- 
porations. German banks, for whom 
securities’ underwriting and trading is 
an important source of profit, found 
themselves at a disadvantage because 
they had to pay commissions to U.S 
brokers when buying American stocks 
for clients 

Impressed by the strong reach of 
U.S. banks for global business, the 
Dresdner Bank has been expanding 
abroad in other ways. In 1965, it was 
the first large German bank to open a 
representative office in Manhattan, Last 
year it became the first German bank 
to join a major multinational banking 
combine when it helped to found the 
Société Financiére Européenne in Par- 
is. The Dresdner’s year-old Luxembourg 
subsidiary is thriving tn the fast-ex 
panding Eurobond and Eurodollar mar- 
kets. Increasing its stake in Latin Amer- 
ica, the bank last year bought an in 
terest in local banks in Brazil, Chile 
and Colombia. 

Transforming the Clerks. “We have 
been trying to broaden our business,” 
says Managing Director Erich Vierhub, 
66, “and now we are harvesting the 
first successes.” One of Vierhub’s main 
aims is to “transform staid bank clerks 
into money salesmen”—a formula that 
works at home as well as abroad, One 
of the Dresdner’s mutual funds, Con- 
centra, has grown into the country’s sec- 
ond largest (assets: $226 million), From 
its coequal headquarters in the cities of 


Frankfurt, Diisseldorf and Hamburg, 
the bank has opened 650 branches 
across West Germany, adds new ones 


at the rate of 70 a year. Last year the ef- 
fort to woo deposits proved so suc- 
cessful that the Dresdner's total funds 
increased by 20%. That $650 million 
growth was the largest of any bank’s in 
the country 





DRESDNER BANK’S VIERHUB 
Prompted by the pressure. 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Hubert H. Humphrey III, 
26, a University of Minnesota law stu- 
dent, and Lee Humphrey, 26: their sec- 
ond daughter; in St. Paul. 





Married. Princess Peggy d’Arenberg, 
35, blonde jet setter and oil (Jersey 
Standard) heiress; and the Duc d’Uzés, 
40, darkly handsome French nobleman 
(his title is the oldest in France); she 
for the third time, he for the second; 
in Marrakesh, Morocco 


Died. Fritz Bauer, 64, Jewish lawyer 
who survived the horrors of Hitler's 
concentration camps to become West 
Germany's most renowned Nazi hunt 
er; of a heart attack; in Frankfurt 
Called the “conscience of his country,” 
Bauer was named chief prosecutor of 
the state of Hesse in 1956, ultimately 
brought hundreds of fugitives to jus- 
lice, including the notorious Auschwitz 
adjutant Karl Hocker. 


Died. Donald A. Hall, 69, engineer- 
ing genius who designed Charles Lind 
bergh’s Spirit of St. Louis; of a heart 
attack; in San Diego. “CAN YOU CON- 
STRUCT PLANE CAPABLE FLYING NONSTOP 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND PARIS?” Lind- 
bergh wired tiny Ryan Airlines, Inc. 
in February 1927, The answer was yes, 
and Hall, Ryan’s only engineer, was 
as good as his word, producing in 60 
days the single-engined craft that Lin- 
dy flew 3,610 miles across the Atlan- 
tic and into the history books. 





Died. Francis Cardinal Brennan, 74, 
Pennsylvania Irishman who rose to the 
highest Vatican post ever held by an 
American; of a heart attack; in Phil 
adelphia. A brilliant canon lawyer, Bren 
nan in 1940 was the first American 
appointed to the Sacred Rota, Roman 
Catholicism’s court of last appeal in 
marriage, in 1959 became its chiet 
judge, and last January was named the 
first American to head the Curia’s 
Congregation of Sacraments, which en 
sures the correct administration of the 
seven sacraments 


Died. Richard Maney, 77, dean of 
Broadway pressagents, who in SO years 
beat the drums for some 250 plays (in- 
cluding My Fair Lady, Camelot); ot 
pneumonia; in Norwalk, Conn. Gruff, 
unfailingly honest and highly literate, 
Maney assailed the theater for its “no 
torious affair with mediocrity,” and en- 
gaged in monumental bouts with such 
employers as Orson Welles and Billy 
Rose. “Producing,” he once said, “is 
the Mardi Gras of the professions—any 
one with a mask and enthusiasm can 
bounce into it.” Yet in his tart, tough 
way, he was fond of the theater. As he 
once put it: “Pressagentry can be a gay 
life for one with detachment, and with 
an understanding of why the theater's 
children behave the way they do.” 
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HI, CHARLIE, THIS IS YOUR BROKER. 
THE MARKET OPENED STRONG. IT’S 
ALREADY UP 6 POINTS. 


Ooo 





It is predicted that one day tele- 
phones will be so small they will be 
packaged in almost any handy article 

sunglasses, for instance. Wherever 
you are then, you'll be able to com- 
municate quickly and conveniently 

As you would expect inter- 
ested in all kinds of communications 
systems for the future. But throughout 
the world, our companies make all 
kinds of telecommunications equip- 
ment for today, too. 

This includes telephones, switch- 


we re 


ons se 


A new type of telephone. No hands. In fact, no telephone. 


t 


UY 
HUNDRED SHARES... 


boards, private branch and central of- 
and the necessary 
In the U.S., we sup- 
ply a lot of equipment to the 
pendent telephone companies 

The name 
comes trom our long-standing opera- 
But as international as 
we are, about half our 1967 earnings 
bil- 


fice exchanges 
wires and cables 
inde- 


International” in our 


tions overseas 


on worldwide sales of over $2.7 
lion, came trom U.S. sources 

An important part of our income is 
from the telecommunications busi- 








ness. It also comes from renting cars 
Avis, to be exact), consumer loans, 
mutual funds, airport and hotel park 
ing, data processing, hotels, avionics 
and satellites and their earth terminals 
just to name a tew 

So, you see, we can be of service 
in many ways. But if you want to dis 
cuss your phone bill, don’t call us. 
Please. We only supply equipment. 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 











ART 





SCULPTURE 


Stone Men of Corsica 

There they stand in the landscape, 
great, granite figures—some 13 feet tall 
and weighing up to 24 tons. Their hol- 
low gaze seems to follow the visitor; 
their enigmatic expressions change from 
minute to minute in the shifting sun- 
light. “When you look at one, you know 
it represents someone—someone to 
whom you could give a name,” says Ar- 
chaeologist Roger Grosjean, 47, the man 
responsible for bringing the monuments 
to light. Corsica’s sculptured menhirs 
(from Breton men-stone, and hir-long) 
are among the oldest monumental stat- 
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GROSJEAN WITH MENHIR 
To capture the magic for themselves. 


ues in Europe. Says Grosjean: “For 
the origin of sculpture, these monu- 
mental figures are as important as the 
cave drawings of Lascaux and Alta 
mira are for the origin of painting.” 

Grosjean first became interested in 
Corsica while studying at the Sorbonne 
and the Collége de France (among his 
teachers: Abbé Henri Breuil, the “pope” 
of prehistory). When he began pros- 
pecting for a dig of his own, he re- 
membered that Corsica’s prehistoric art 
had been written off as “very crudely 
sculpted” while Sardinia, only seven 
miles away, had yielded a rich crop ot 
7,000 monuments. 

Imagined Suspense. It took Grosjean 
just one trip, in 1954, to discover that 
the Corsican menhirs, which had been 
known to natives for as long as anyone 
could remember, were “in fact finely 
sculpted works of art, but no one had 
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taken the trouble to take a good look 
at them.” Nor were casual visitors to 
blame. Most menhirs were buried deep 
in the maquis (brush), some of them 
face-down or savagely hacked into two 
or three pieces, Describing his most im- 
portant find, a 160-ft. hillock with 17 
sculptured menhirs at Filitosa, he says: 
“It was an amazonian jungle. We 
crawled up it like foxes. Suddenly, 1 
found myself nose to nose with a pre- 
historic statue. Imagine the suspense!” 

Imagine also Grosjean’s bafflement 
when he found, from carbon-1!4 tests 
and other data that the menhirs belong 
to the period 1400 B.C. to 1200 B.C.— 
at least seven centuries before the gold- 
en age of Greece or the Etruscans. 
Earlier neolithic sculpture is totemic in 
nature, but Corsican menhirs, Grosjean 
noted, are “realistic and naturalistic, not 
stylized like Egyptian statues, and not 
divinities.” 

To account for them, Grosjean has 
had to reconstruct an obscure artistic 
period. His starting point was a mys- 
terious Mediterranean “People of the 
Sea,” who left dome-shaped temples 
on Corsica, Sardinia and elsewhere in 
the Mediterranean. Identified as “Shar- 
danes,” they appear on an 1190 B.C. bas- 
relief in an Egyptian temple in Med- 
inet Habu wearing horned helmets (the 
Corsican menhirs have helmets with 
holes that may have once been filled 
with horns). A likely conclusion: the 
Shardanes built the menhirs. 

Scratching the Surface. Elementary 
but wrong, decided Grosjean, Why 
would the Shardanes cut up their own 
monuments? Why would they sculpt 
menhirs on Corsica when they had not 
done so elsewhere? Grosjean hypoth- 
esized that he was dealing with a na- 
tive Corsican people who had been at 
war with the Shardanes. The Shar- 
danes had won, and hacked up the men- 
hirs in retaliation. Grosjean suspects 
that the native Corsicans created rep- 
licas of their enemies, in hopes of cap- 
turing the invaders’ magic. They may 
be the ancient people described by Ar- 
istotle, who “raised about their tombs 
as many obelisks as the dead man had 
killed enemies during his lifetime.” 

The prehistoric Corsicans evidently 
failed to stop the Shardanes, for many 
menhir fragments are embedded in the 
walls of Shardane temples. Sull, they 
made gigantic strides in sculpture. Their 
earliest attempts (around 1800 B.C.) had 
simply a head separated from the body 
by a crude neck; their final works de- 
pict arms, hands, and what look like fa- 
cial traits. Most remarkable of all, they 
were apparently laboriously carved with 
round, white quartz tools. Nor is their 
final reckoning complete; Grosjean dis- 
covered altogether 72 carved menhirs, 
of which 30 were finely sculpted. Says 
he: “I have only scratched the surface. 
There is enough digging here to keep 
ten full-time archaeologists busy for the 
next 200 years.” 


EXHIBITIONS 


Signals of Tomorrow 


It was startling to see shocking-pink 
monuments, paintings of mountainous 
breasts and blinking assemblages inside 
and outside the ornate, Graustarkian 
palaces. Once again it was time for the 
staid city of Kassel* in West Germany 
to come to hypermodern life. It hap- 
pens every four years. The occasion is 
Documenta, an international exhibit 
that on three previous occasions es- 
tablished a reputation as the most com- 
prehensive survey of new art anywhere. 

The present Documenta IV more 
than lives up to its reputation—a_par- 
ticular triumph in troubled ‘68. The 
near recession in West Germany last 
year forced the show's budget to be 
slashed. The country’s militant student 
New Left, encouraged by the success 
Italian youths had enjoyed in upstaging 
the Venice Biennale, threatened to dis- 
rupt the Documenta, Shipments from 
France were delayed by strikes, and art- 
ists labored through the night before 
the opening, installing exhibits. Still, 
the show began on time for a three- 
month run—and it was like wow. 

Unity in Kinship. Documenta uses 
three castles to signal three trends. 
Striking the keynote in the Frideri- 
cianum are the signal-flag squares of 
German-born Josef Albers, who lives 
and works in the U.S. They are ac- 
companied by the shaped, geometric 
and op canvases of his many European 
and American admirers. A room is lit 
with the disks of California's Robert 
Irwin (Time, May 10). High-ceilinged, 
cathedral-like galleries are filled with 
the gigantic rainbows of U.S. color- 
field) painters and the authoritative 
sculpture of the U.S. minimalists. 

Of all artists shown, 39% were born 
or are living in the U.S. But Doc- 
umenta makes no case for a U.S. mo- 
nopoly on styles. The sprightly satires 
of Britons Richard Hamilton and Da- 
vid Hockney hang in the same gallery 
with their better-known U.S. pop equiv- 
alents, such as Tom Wesselmann and 
Robert Indiana. Indeed, it is Documen- 
ta’s unity that last week prompted 
Sculptress Louise Nevelson to remark: 
“Usually an artist works in loneliness. 
But here, one suddenly experiences the 
kinship one always suspects one might 
have with the rest of the artistic world.” 

L.B.J. on a Cross. The zaniest seg- 
ment of the show is reserved for the pal- 
ace known as Schéne Aussicht. Its entry 
hall is a jungle of huge works that il- 
lustrate the razzmatazz marriage of fan- 
tasy and technology. Peter Briining’s 
19-ft.-wide tangle of highways flashes 
with lights. Robert Rauschenberg’s en- 
vironment is a booth with eight panels, 
controlled by photoelectric cells so that 
they open and close for the gallery- 
goer. For some time now, he has been 


* Fairy-tale fanciers know it as a home of 
the Brothers Grimm, American history bufls 
as the capital of Hesse, whose prince hired 
out his mercenaries to Britain's George IIL. 
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DOCUMENTA IV 
AT KASSEL 


The city of Kassel mounts its defin 
itive international art show every 
four years in the former palaces of 
the electors of Hesse. At the lates 
opening in the Schéne Aussicht 
(beautiful view) palace crowds 
thronged around a construction 
massively skeined metal ribbons 
West Germany's Peter Briining (cen 
ter rear, above), polished columns 
»"y the U.S.’s David Smith (left 
above), and Robert Rauschenber; 
room-size environment (right, above) 
In the garden of the old Orangerie 
(right) near by, a towering construc 
tion by West Germany's Thomas 
Lenk looms near George Rickey’s 
whirligig Space Churn 
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Edward Kienholz’s grotesque California doxy, 
a rose at her throat and a squirrel surrealist- 
ically emerging from one breast, sprawls on 
the frame of an old sewing machine, and 
draws half-horrified, half-amused stares 


Rauschenberg’s walk-through environment, 
entitled Solstice, is composed of sliding 
silk-screen doors on which are imprinted 
characteristic Rauschenbergian images: wa- 
ter glasses, birds, skyscrapers, machinery. 
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tinkering with art that moves in re- 
sponse to the viewer. 

On the floor above, the visitor dis- 
covers a bizarre and even gruesome 
realism, one that may be the most im- 
portant new trend signaled by Doc- 
umenta IV. Edward Kienholz’s gro- 
tesque nude on a sewing machine in- 
habits a macabre room furnished like a 
brothel. New York's Paul Thek shows 
a roomful of chunks of dead flesh 
sculpted in wax. Italy's Michelangelo 
Pistoletto presents sarcophagi and chest 
high chamber pots. Sweden's Oyvind 
Fahistrom is represented by Firing 
Squad, a plastic snowbank filled with 
cryptic symbols including L.B.J. on a 
cross, bugs and butterflies. 

After such horrors, visitors fairly ex- 
plode into the gardens outside the Oran- 
gerie—to rest, if not in peace. For con- 
fronting them, among other sculptures, 
are the pink Concentric Disks by Thom- 
as Lenk and a huge white Granny's 
Knot, tied by Japan's Shinkichi Tajiri. 
Those pondering what the new art is 
all about might contemplate a cheer- 
fully blinking, 13-ft.-high cube by Ham- 
burg Artists Klaus Geldmacher 
Francesco Mariotti. Briefly, during pre- 
opening demonstrations, it sported the 
red flag of rebellion and the black flag 
of anarchy. Made out of light bulbs, 
wire and metal strips, it needs neither 
flags nor speeches to get its message 
across—a genuine, if exaggerated, ex- 
pression of the present artistic spirit, re- 
bellious, mocking and dissatisfied. 

End of the Dialogue. Most of the 
credit for creating Documenta goes to 
Professor Arnold Bode, 67. A longtime 
champion of avant-garde art, he was 
fired from a teaching job by the Nazis 
for advocating what they considered 
“decadent”; after World War II he 
talked city fathers into using Kassel’'s 
castles as a “100-day museum” 


and | 


to bring | 


Germans up to date. Through succes- | 


sive exhibitions, he has avoided the pit- 
falls of the Venice Biennale, for which 
the nations pick their own entries, then 
logroll for the prizes, At Documenta, 
there are no national pavilions, no 
prizes. Entries are picked by a com- 
mittee headed by Professor Bode, who 
considers the show essentially a “doc- 
ument” of significant trends (hence the 
name). This year virtually all of the 
1,500 works on view were made since 
1964; the average age of the 147 art- 
ists from 17 nations is only 35. 

Until recently, Bode maintains, art- 
ists used their predecessors as a stan- 
dard. The tools and media were tra- 
ditional; their creations were destined 
ultimately to stand with older masters 
in museums, By contrast, today’s artists 
work with industrial metals, plastics and 
electronics. Their work is likely to be in- 
stalled as soon as it is finished in dis- 
cothéque or public square. In other 
words, says Bode, “the artist is no long- 
er engaged in a dialogue with the past. 
He works directly in and for the con- 
temporary scene, occupied in creating 
the signals of tomorrow.” 
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Pour a luau. 


All you need is Leilani rum, some 
fruit, and maybe a flower. Leilani makes 
it authentic. Since it’s made in Hawaii. 

For some good reasons. 4,000 hours 
of sunshine a year. Lots of moisture 
in the air. And especially the 
lava rich soil. It makes for the 
world’s juiciest sugar cane. 

Take away any of them and you 
couldn't have Leilani’s light, delicious 
taste. And without Leilani, you 
couldn't have a fae: 














Lejjani 
Yawaiial 
Rum 





No tuau should 

be without Tiki. 
You can have 4 
of his mugs for $3 
sep legal). 

end check to: 
Tiki Leilani Mugs 
P.0. Box 798, 
Dept. T 
Mayfield, Ky. 








The merger of 


Ginn and Company 


into 


Xerox Corporation 


has become effective 


The undersigned. acting on behal! of Ginn and Company, 
initiated and assisted in this transaction. 


White, Weld & Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 


NEW HAVEN 
PARIS 


HAGERSTOWN HARTFORD 


LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 


CARACAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ANTA BARBARA LONDON ZURICH HONG KONG 


July 3, 1968 
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ADDICTS WALKER (FOREGROUND) & MARKS 


NARCOTICS 


Testing Synanon 

Close to 90% of drug addicts at fed- 
eral hospitals suffer relapses once they 
are released. At Synanon, a privately 
run California halfway house for nar- 
cotics users, a combination of self-help, 
trust and group therapy has lowered 
the figure to as little as 20%. So suc- 
cessful is Synanon that five affiliates 
have sprung up across the U.S. None- 
theless, California Narcotic Authority 
agents raided Synanon's beach-front 
building in Santa Monica last month 
and removed Alyce Mae Walker, 27, 
and Richie Marks, 34, two of the 700 
voluntary inmates. 

Both Marks and Walker were on pa 
role from California’s Narcotic Reha- 
bilitation Center at Corona. From Syn- 
anon, they were driven to a nearby 
state narcotics center and ordered to 
take tests that would determine wheth- 
er they were “clean.” Under California 
law, narcotics parolees are subject to pe- 
riodic surprise testing. On the advice 
of Synanon’s lawyers, Walker and 
Marks refused to take the test; their pa- 
roles were revoked, and they were sent 
back to Corona to serve out their full 
terms. 

Matter of Morale. Underlying the 
highly publicized raid was a long-run- 
ning Synanon campaign to establish 
complete jurisdiction over its patients, 
free of state control. Dr. Victor Vogel, 
chairman of the Narcotic Authority, 
finally felt compelled to carry the law’s 
test requirements. By rounding up the 
two parolees, he hoped to establish that 
his agency has authority over all civilly 
committed addicts in the state—includ- 
ing those at Synanon. But Synanon 
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THE LAW 


President Jack Hurst, 36, believes that 
a California Court of Appeals has ex- 
cused his parolee patients from further 
“clean” tests. He has advised them not 
to submit. What the court actually said 
was that state authorities could not bar 
a parolee from living at Synanon and 
could treat Synanon’s program as the 
equivalent of surprise testing. 

“It’s a real 1984 situation,” says 
Hurst, who is convinced that the mo- 
rale of every Synanon resident has been 
damaged by the removal of Walker 
and Marks. “Morale here is very im- 
portant. You've got to bare your soul, 
rebuild your whole personality in a de- 
manding two- or three-year process. For 
it to work, you've got to feel com- 
pletely safe.” 

Walker and Marks were denied a pe- 
tition for habeas corpus last month, 
but they remain loyal to Synanon and 
still refuse to be tested. “I need Syn- 
anon,” says Alyce Mae, the mother of 
two children. Adds Richie, a jazz mu- 
sician: “If I just went back on the 
street, I'd be back on drugs in no time.” 


DECISIONS 


Triumph over Traffic 

For seven quiet years, [ra Dennison, 
an upstate New York businessman, 
found the Adirondack Mountains over- 
looking Lake George a virtually sound 
proof haven from his workaday world. 
Then bulldozers rumbled onto his prop- 
erty, and the bosky dreamland in front 
of his colonial homestead became a con- 
crete nightmare. Once remote and in- 
accessible, his hideaway was partly ab- 
sorbed by a new exit for the six-lane 
Albany-to-Montreal Northway. 

Many property owners in the same 
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SYNANON INMATES PROTESTING RAID 


Half safe at halfway house. 
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CARS SPEEDING BY DENNISON RETREAT 
Echoes of Thoreau. 


unenviable bind have asked the courts 
for a legal roadblock against encroach- 
ing progress. With rare exceptions, they 
have lost out to the principle of “em- 
inent domain,” which allows the state 
to acquire private property in the in- 
terests of the public good, But Den- 
nison claimed that in addition to com- 
pensation for the land itself, the state 
should pay him for loss of privacy and 
deterioration of his scenic view. He 
also tried a more unusual tack. He de- 
manded added damages for the nui- 
sance caused by the traffic noises at his 
doorstep. Impressed by his arguments, 
a lower court awarded him $37,000, 
The state appealed. Dennison, it said, 
deserved less money because there was 
no law that allowed him to collect such 
noise damages. Last week, in a sur- 
prising 4-to-3 decision, New York's 
Court of Appeals upheld the lower court 
and declared that noise was indeed a 
compensable injury. 

In a majority opinion that read like 
a précis of Thoreau’s Walden, Judge 
Kenneth Keating mourned “the intru- 
sion of the seemingly endless line of as- 
phalt and concrete into the enclaves 
which many have sought as surcease 
from the hustle and bustle of modern- 
day life.” Keating’s decision was in line 
with a landmark 1946 ruling of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, involving a North 
Carolina farmer. He had sued the Gov- 
ernment because the noise of military 
planes from a nearby airfield had re- 
duced his chickens to a state of eggless 
nervous collapse. 

Keating's dissenting colleagues wor- 
ried that the road decision might lead 
to a rash of noise-damage suits by peo- 
ple who live within earshot of new 
state highways. Chief Judge Stanley 
Fuld took the trouble to write a con- 
curring opinion that New York courts 
will not grant Dennison-style damages 
willy-nilly. But as highways reach out 
farther and farther, more people are 
likely to try Ira Dennison’s tactics. 
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SMOKING 


Another Warning 

In the latest of a long series of warn- 
ings, the U.S. Public Health Service re- 
ported to Congress last week that a 
man between 25 and 35 who smokes 
two packs a day shortens his life by an 
average of eight years. It added that 
even a light smoker, on less than half 
a pack a day, may cut off four years. 

The P.H.S. did not limit its concern 
to lung cancer, but pointed to an “in- 
creasing convergence” of new evidence 
that smoking can contribute to the de- 
velopment of heart disease. It does this, 
according to latest research, by pro- 
ducing a gap between the heart's de- 
mand for oxygen and the blood’s abil- 
ity to supply it. 


THERAPY 
Healing by Tinkering 

Every year, 20,000 or more Amer- 
icans develop a kind of kidney disease 
that is perfectly controllable if the pa- 
tient can be regularly hooked to a ma- 
chine that can take over the kidney's 
work. Yet the machines are scarce, and 
of the deserving victims only 1,400 get 
the treatment—a figure that inevitably 
leads to hand-wringing tales of doctors 
and hospital administrators who must 
play God, deciding which kidney pa- 
tients to save and which to let die. 

Several reasons are cited for the di- 
lemma. One is cost, for although the 
original Rolls-Royce price of the basic 
machine has dropped to motor-scooter 
range, the expense of maintenance is 
still sky-high. Another is under-utili- 
zation of machines already in existence. 
Still another is medical disagreement 
as to how much skilled professional 
help is needed to operate the equip- 
ment safely. Some say that only a doc- 
tor can do it, some would leave much 
of it to a nurse, while others maintain 
that the patient can do it himself. 

Down the Drain. Although artificial 
kidneys now come in a variety of shapes 
and sizes as well as prices, all of them 
work on the same basic principle of dial- 
ysis, or “separating through.” The pa- 
tient’s blood, loaded with body wastes 
that his own diseased kidneys cannot re- 
move, is piped from an artery into a 
coil or container made of permeable cel- 
lulose. This is immersed in a swirling 
bath, containing bloodlike salts and 
acids, known as dialysate. The blood’s 
impurities (but not the blood cells or 
vital proteins) pass into the bath through 
minute porosities in the cellulose, and 
then go down the drain. Some models 
require a pump to circulate and renew 
the bath water, while others rely on 
gravity or faucet pressure. Some de- 
pend on arterial pressure to get the 
blood through the machine and back 
into the patient; some use a pump. 

The machines are highly effective, 
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and the main obstacle to their wider 
use is cost, says the University of Utah's 
Dr. Willem Johan Kolff, who devel- 
oped the artificial kidney and made the 
first crude model in his native Neth- 
erlands during the Nazi occupation. 
Kolff feels that “treatment should be 
done in the home, or in community cen- 
ters—not in hospitals. Doctors should 
be left out of the picture almost entirely 
—they’re too expensive. The doctor 
should only have to be brought in when 
there are complications.” 

Seeking a cheaper kidney machine, 
the inventive Kolff has used standard 
washing machines to slosh the outer 
bath, sausage casing for the blood coil, 
and 46-o0z. fruit-juice cans as dispos- 
able blood-coil holders. Now he has de- 
vised a way to run the machines with- 
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PROSPECT HEIGHTS DIALYSIS PATIENT 
And then back to work. 


out a blood pump. Kolff’s machines 
are in the $400 to $700 price range. An- 
other excellent model, now being used 
at home by about 150 patients, was de- 
veloped by the University of Mary- 
land’s Dr. William G. Esmond. It costs 
about $600—a far cry from the $7,000 
price tag for some standard hospital 
models. 

No matter whose machine he is us- 
ing, the patient treating himself at home 
(two or three treatments a week are nec- 
essary) must replace dialysate salts and 
components of the inner, sterile unit. 
These push annual maintenance up to 
$1,800 or $2,000, and twice-weekly 
blood analyses amount to just as much, 

Handouts. For the majority of reg- 
ular dialysis patients who are still treat- 
ed in hospitals, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare esti- 
mates the average cost per patient at a 
forbidding $15,000 a year. In light of 
this, Dr. Morrell M. Avram points with 
satisfaction to an annual average cost 
of only $5,000 for patients treated in 
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his dialysis department at the Prospect 
Heights Division of Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital. This is hardly more than 
home treatment would cost, and since 
most of Dr. Avram’s patients are poor, 
home treatment would not be practical. 
No less remarkable, the Prospect 
Heights roster lists 33 patients—more 
than are treated at most dialysis cen- 
ters with more equipment and heavy 
federal financing. The unit has enjoyed 
no federal or state handouts. 

Avram, 38, who is an assistant pro- 
fessor at Downstate College of Med- 
icine as well as head of his hospital's 
mechanical-kidney unit, began his eco- 
nomical setup with Army-surplus water 
tanks for mixing, storing and delivering 
dialysate fluid to his eleven artificial kid- 
neys, He uses gravity feed to save pump 
costs. He has fluid strengths tested man- 
ually instead of by sophisticated and ex- 
pensive gadgets. How safe is this penny- 
pinching corner-cutting? 
Losing one patient a year, 
the unit has a 3% mortal- 
ity rate, against a national 
average of 20% reported 
by HEW. 

As Avram sees it, the doc- 
tor's job is not only to treat 
as many patients as possible 
but to get them back to 
work. For some, this would 
be difficult if they had the 
usual plastic tubes perma- 
nently implanted in their 
arms, with the ends exposed 
for hooking up to the ma- 
chine. Avram uses instead 
a technique of joining an ar- 
tery and vein inside the 
forearm, which causes the 
veins to enlarge. For each 
treatment, one needle is in- 
serted near the site of this 
internal shunt to withdraw 
blood, and another higher 
up to return it. Thanks to 
this refinement, two Brook- 
lyn patients are working as longshore- 
men, with little added risk of infection. 
Another is a garage mechanic. 

Into the Laundromat. One prize pa- 
tient is an electrician who had been de- 
clared legally blind as a result of his 
uremia; after six weeks of intensive dial- 
ysis sessions, eight hours at a stretch, 
he regained his sight and is now back 
at work. In addition, there are clerks 
and watchmen, housewives (including a 
Negro mother of ten), salesmen, ac- 
countants, and a society photographer. 

Avram has applied for a state grant 
of $30,000 to expand his unit to a ca- 
pacity of 42 patients. Thousands of kid- 
ney-failure victims are dying each year, 
he insists, for lack of such facilities. A 
further drawback is that each patient is 
tied down to within easy reach of his 
own unit. Avram looks forward to the 
day when there will be “dialysis ho- 
tels” or “human Laundromats” where 
patients can check in at night, wher- 
ever they happen to be, get hooked up 
and dialysed, and leave in the morning. 
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The new Remington 
copier is so dependable 
we'll give you 
a full year's free service. 


Until now copiers were famous for making copies and breaking down. 

Remington Rand has just made a copier with only one claim to 
fame: making copies. It’s the Remington’ R-2 Electrostatic Copier. 

Some copiers break down when originals get trapped inside. On 
the Remington copier they stay outside. (It’s also nice to know your 
originals are always safe.) 

Some copiers break down because their drums wear out. The 
Remington copier doesn’t have a drum. It’s simple. 

Some copiers put the paper through so many turns it’s a wonder 
it ever gets out. Our paper path is short and simple. 

That’s why, when other copier makers give “warranties” for 
only 90 days, Remington Rand can — ita d 
give free service and parts forone ; 
full year. Think of all the copies 
you could make without : 
worrying about service. a | 

Thirty originals a 
minute. Or eighteen y ; 
copies on multiple auto- 
matic. Not the usual 
seven, ten or fourteen. 

It saves time on paper 
changes, too. 

The Remington copier turns out up to 775 copies per roll. Some 
copiers, including consoles, turn out only 200 or 250. 

The Remington R-2 Electrostatic Copier costs the same as, or less 
than, other copiers with similar advantages. Call your Remington rep- 


resentative. He’s in the phone book. REAAINGTON RAND 


++ SPERRY RAND OFFICE MACHINES DIVISION 








It’s twice as fast as any other esk copier. 
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McQUEEN & DUNAWAY 
Gouramis in a tank, 


NEW MOVIES 
The Thomas Crown Affair 


“Fashion can be bought,” said one- 
time Vogue Editor Edna Woolman 
Chase. “Style one must possess.” The 
Thomas Crown Affair has spent mil- 
lions on fashion; Faye Dunaway makes 
31 smashing costume changes, while 
Steve McQueen appears in $350 suits 
and consults a $2,250 Patek Philippe 
watch. The screen that exhibits them is 
a flashy replay of Expo 67 techniques, 
fragmenting into scores of tiny sep- 
arate images like a mint sheet of stamps, 
or simultaneously showing five char- 
acters in five different places. 

If style could be purchased, Norman 
Jewison, normally a versatile, canny di- 
rector (The Russians Are Coming, In 
the Heat of the Night), would surely 
have included it. Unable to do so, he 
has turned out a glimmering, empty 
film reminiscent of an haute couture 
model: stunning on the surface, con- 
cave and undernourished beneath, 

Thomas Crown (Steve McQueen) is 
a Boston tycoon with a brilliant criminal 
mind. Uneasy lies the Crown that wears 
a head. To pique the Establishment that 
he is part of, he hires some crooks and 
stages a flawless $2,660,527.62 robbery 
that leaves the police without a clue. En- 
ter Faye Dunaway, girl insurance inves- 
tigator who has slept her way to the top 
of the business. 

All pro, Faye swiftly identifies Mc- 
Queen as Mr, Wrong, bird-dogs him 
around town, and eventually gains en- 
trée to his mansion. There ensues a lu- 
dicrously erotic chess game, out of Mae 
West by Tom Jones, which Faye wins. 
After the check comes the mating, vi- 
sualized in some lurid camerawork that 
focuses so long on the stars’ lips that 
they come to resemble two kissing gou- 
ramis in a tank. 

Cop and robber soon fall in love; 
but McQueen trusts no one, and to put 
Faye to the test he bitterly stages an- 
other heist. She counters with an am- 
bush that leads to a surprise ending 
slightly less suspenseful than the one in 
the Hansel and Gretel affair. 

Impeded by a script that has lines 
like “It’s my funeral; you're just along 
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for the ride,” McQueen stops acting 
and settles for a series of long poses. 
Dunaway, hired before Bonnie and 
Clyde was released, is used solely as a 
clotheshorse out for a long gambol. Giv- 
ing his film a “now” look and his char- 
acters an ironic, detached air, Director 
Jewison obviously hoped to play his 
movie cool, But there are several de- 
grees between cool and frigid: a degree 
of wit, a degree of plot and a degree 
of that old unbuyable. style. Their ab- 
sence stops the movie cold 


The Man with the Balloons 


When a truth grows old, it becomes 
a cliché. When a cliché grows old, it be- 
comes a theme for a socially “signif- 
icant” movie. In The Man with the 
Balloons, the cliché is man’s diminution 
in an increasingly mechanistic society. 

The man is Mario (Marcello Mas- 
troianni), a Milanese manufacturer who 
is initially seen standing before one of 
his machines. In case anyone should 
miss the point, the machine is shown 
in furiously moving pictures; Mario is 
encased in a still photograph. When a 
salesman presents Mario with a_bal- 
loon, he inflates it and suddenly be- 
comes obsessed with the mystery of 
what he has done. “If I stop and there's 
still room inside,” he muses, “then I've 
failed.” Ignoring his friends, his mis- 
tress (Catherine Spaak) and ultimately 
himself, Mario gets absorbed in the non- 
problem of how much air can be 
pumped into a balloon before it bursts. 

Attempting to give his film some met- 
aphorical importance, Director-Scenar- 
ist Marco Ferreri heavy-handedly pre- 
sents the balloons as sexual, global and 
H-bomb symbols. To little avail. By 
the time Mario decides that his prob- 
lem is insoluble and defenestrates him- 
self in despair, the viewer will have 
long since discovered that he has been 
trapped inside a movie very like a bal- 
loon: filled with nothing but air and 
stretched to ultimate thinness. 





MASTROIANNI & SYMBOLS 
Inflation in the cliché. 





are you “‘ready”’ for 
the services of a 


DATA 
_ PROCESSING 
) CENTER? 


get this 
free brochure . . . 
it will tell you! 


Small, medium 

sized and large 
businesses are today saving time and 
reducing costs because of ASC Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Services. A 
just-published brochure completely 
describes these services*, and reports 
on 23 different businesses using 
them. Read it... you'll be able to 
quickly decide if you're ready for this 
modern approach to business prob- 
lem solving. Send for your copy, now. 


“Sales and cost analysis, inventory and mate- 
vial control, accounts receivable and payable, 
accounting, overflow. 


{ TABULATING 
- ASC CORPORATION 
14 The Home of Electronic Data Processing 


1080 Green Bay Road, Lake Bluff, Il|. 60044 
_* Telephone: BRoadway 3-2430 or CEdar 4-9550 





Louis, the Doorman 
welcomes you 


to the Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


. where you'll enjoy 
luxurious accommo- 
dations, a choice of 
elegant dining and 
cocktail rooms; 
close to Chi- 
cago’s impor- 
tant business 
offices and 
entertain- 

ment fa- 

cilities. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 

CARTE BLANCHE 
& DINERS’ CLUB 


Private facilities are available for groups of 12 to 1000. 
For further information and our illustrated brochure, 


call or write: 
TELEPHONE (312) 372-0700 * TELETYPE 222-0110 


se} LaSalle 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 
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Never lets you make a mistake. 
Well, hardly ever! Most cameras with thru-the-lens meter systems will give you correct 
exposure under “ideal” conditions. But the new Nikkormat FTN will do it every time 
Reason? In measuring scene brightness, the FTN meter favors the central subject 
Thus, backlighting and background contrast have litte or no effect on exposure reading 
iccuracy. Same principle as in the famous Nikon F Photomic TN. Practically foolproof! 
And with exposure problems out of the way, you can take full advantage of all the 





picture capabilities of this remarkable new 35 

Under $270 with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f2 lens. At your Nikon dealer, or write. Nikon Inc., 
Garden Gity, New York 11530 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc 
In Canada: Anglephoto Ltd., P.Q.) 











RABAL & VILLAGER 
Atheism in a serape. 


Nazarin 


Creative artists—not to mention 
many theologians—have long been in- 
trigued by the thought that Jesus, if he 
returned to earth, might be scorned o1 
rejected by modern Christianity. Im 
plicitly, this is the theme of Nazarin, a 
Mexican film made ten years ago by 
Luis Bufuel, a onetime cinema surreal- 
ist and lifelong enemy of church and 
state. The film is now shown in the 
U.S. for the first time, in the wake of 
his successful Belle de Jour. 

A poor priest (Francisco Rabal) in 
turn-of-the-century Mexico is Christ- 
like in his purity and simplicity. There- 
in lies his undoing. When a local whore 
is pursued by the police, he hides het 
and is defrocked by the church for his 
act of charity. He gives away his rai- 
ment and walks barefoot, only to be 
mocked by villagers. Wherever he goes, 
“Nazarin”—as the villagers call him 
becomes synonymous with trouble 
Finally, he shuffles off to oblivion in 
the custody of police 

Like Don Quixote, Nazarin is the tra 
ditional Spanish visionary-fool, who 
perceives what others cannot and be 
comes a mirror in which evil men see 
only themselves, But Bufuel, who has 
lived and worked in Mexico for more 
than 20 years, is no Cervantes, acd his 
portrait of the tyrannized, superstition 
racked land is as primitive as the peas 
ants themselves. The film's best mo 
ments are miniatures the grotesque love 
story of a dwarf and a whore; the sud- 
den hysterics of women keening over a 
dying child; a love-haunted, plague- 
struck woman who is offered Cartstian 
aid but spurns the comfort of heaven 
to sigh for her lost lover. The stretches 
between such moments are bare and 
boring. Moreover, Bufuei’s anticlerical 
polemics add up to nothing more than 
creaky village atheism dressed in som- 


brero and serape. 
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THE DEMON MARKETER 
DEMOGRAPHIC QUIZ 


Most marketing 
people 

can only 

answer 
one or 

two of 
these 
questions 
correctly. 

Can you 
do better? 











There are 70,480,000 U.S. children (up to 18 years of age). 
What percent comes from homes where the houschold head is under 25? 





seeeeeneneeeneeees 


58.6% 4.5% 12.2% 24.3% 


2 U.S. disposable income is $505 billion. 
What age group of household heads accounts for the highest income? 


35—44 55—64 45—S4 25-34 
i 20,142,000 women switch favorite detergent brands within six months. 
; What percent are over 35? 
: 50.2% 37.5% 28.6% 73.3% 





U.S. male beer drinkers number 31,816,000. 
What percent are under 35? 


22.3% 83.6% 62.4% 43.0% 





: There are 24,259,000 children age 6 to 11. 
: What percent of their mothers are under 25? Over 35? 
ee ee ’ 
UNDER 25: 61.7% 2.5% 18.3% 
OVER 35: 10.7% .46.6% 29.8% 





THE ANSWERS to these and other marketing problems 
are in a 64-page study, “The Crucial Customer.” It’s a 
guide to buying power among 

today’s young-thinking, RNS fe 
big-spending 35 and over [hae —< 
consumer groups. For «@ 

your free copy 2 

contact your CBS 
Owned radio station salesman, 
or CBS Radio Spot Sales representative. 
For the answers to the quiz above, look below. 


THE CBS OWNED RADIO STATIONS 


WCBS New York, KNX Los Angeles 
WBBM Chicago, WCAU Philadelphia 
KMOX St. Louis, WEE! Boston 

KCBS San Francisco 
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Figaro’s Descendants 


THE FRENCH by Francois Nourissier. 
309 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


“No one appears to give much 
thought to revolt,” writes Frangois 
Nourissier in The French, which ob- 
viously went to press too soon, “Our 
young people are not brutal or rebel- 
lious or vicious or despairing or drugged 
or headed for extremist adventures. In- 
different? Yes. Nihilistic? No.” 

Events since May seem to have 
proved Nourissier wrong, but curiously 
enough, they have in no way invali- 
dated this splendidly instructive book. 
With affection and impeccable style, 
Novelist Nourissier (Une Histoire Fran- 
caise) shows his countrymen to be a gift- 


JEAN MARQUIS 





NOURISSIER 


ed, cantankerous and immensely vital 
people, whose only predictable quality 
is their very unpredictability. 

Author Nourissier, after all, was not 
alone in postulating a France given 
over to the duller virtues of domestic 
peace and prosperity under De Gaulle. 
Indeed, he regretted the situation: from 
such young people, he asks at one point, 
“Can we hope for vigor, depth, distrust 
and passion?” 

Decaying Faiths. Now that at least 
part of the generation has fulfilled his 
hope, the reader can examine Nouris- 
sier’s catalogue of France's ills for 
the probable causes of the recent ex- 
plosion. Among some obvious choices 
are “an incoherent education system” 
and “a vogue for youth but not a pol- 
icy for youth.” Also an older gener- 
ation “forever one revolution and one 
republic behind the times”—a_ gener- 
ation still paralyzed by the traumas of 
two world wars and the colonial de- 
bacles of Indochina and Algeria. 

Not just God, but belief itself seems 
to be dying, suggests Nourissier: there 
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is a miasma of decaying faiths, wheth- 
er in Jacobinism or in the church, that 
leaves the air redolent with cynicism. 
Even the material world is forbidding. 
Citizens must seek treatment in hos- 
pital buildings that may date from the 
17th century, archaic highways are 
jammed, and telephones do not work— 
a trivial complaint, perhaps, but sym- 
bolic of a more profound lack of com- 
munication between groups and gen- 
erations. “Weary and shrewish” Paris, 
the heart of the country, has become, 
“beyond question, the most exhausting 
capital in the world.” 

Overwhelming Irony. With the pos- 
sible exception of John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, most American critics embarked 
on a similar analysis of the U.S. would 
be likely to castigate their own culture 


THE DETIMAN AMCHIVE 





FIGARO 
A nation redolent with cynicism. 


in the stern and relentless manner of 
modern Cotton Mathers. But the French 
manage to be amusing, or at least ele- 
gant, even about the prospect of doom. 
Nourissier’s book is charming and wit- 
ty, his chief weapon being irony. If the 
irony at times seems to overwhelm the 
reader, that too is part of his message: 
the French are so full of contradictions 
that he can only explain their affection 
for “this huge, embarrassing figure” of 
De Gaulle by noting that the general 
himself is just a “vast, multiform and 
moving contradiction.” 

In an engaging conclusion, the au- 
thor conjures up an evening at the the- 
ater to evoke what he likes best about 
France: the mocking, lighthearted spirit 
of Beaumarchais’ Le Mariage de Figa- 
ro. It was just such a Figaro-like na- 
tion, he says, young and insolent, that 
was able to teach France's two great tra- 
ditions to the world: the hierarchic and 
the libertarian. “We taught kings how 
to be kings,” exults Nourissier, “then 
taught the people how to rid them- 
selves of kings.” In the process, “France 





perfected a certain kind of man—quick, 
insolent, fired by his conquests and the 
vision of his future.” 

The territorial conquests may be 
gone, Nourissier admits, but “the great 
French adventure” can still continue if 
the vision—and indeed the insolence— 
remains. That is a tall order for the de- 
scendants of Figaro, comparable to tell- 
ing a middle-aged man that he must 
remain young. 


Europe’s Hope 
THE AMERICAN CHALLENGE by J.-J. 


Servan-Schreiber, translated by Ronald 
Steel. 291 pages. Atheneum. $6.95. 


This is an excellent companion piece 
to The French. Though it reaches be- 
yond France to deal with the general 
failure of Europe's economic and in- 
dustrial policies, much of that failure is 
clearly attributed to France—and thus 
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SERVAN-SCHREIBER 


at least partly to the peculiarities of 
the French character that Nourissier 
documents so well. 

The American Challenge has already 
drawn much attention in Europe and 
the U.S.; it was a record-breaking 1967 
bestseller in France (Time, Nov. 24). 
Servan-Schreiber ably develops an ar- 
gument that French readers found ir- 
ritating but largely irrefutable: Europe 
must adopt American industrial meth- 
ods if it hopes ever to achieve a vital, in- 
dependent society. 

Servan-Schreiber, at 44 the editor- 
publisher of the successful weekly news- 
magazine L’Express, is more American 
than French in the manner of his crit- 
icism. Deadly serious, he says flatly 
that “our back is to the wall” and 
warns that France and other European 
countries will fall disastrously behind 
America if they do not learn its meth- 
ods quickly. 

More than Dollars. When critics say 
that American industrial growth in Eu- 
rope is a matter of money not method, 
Servan-Schreiber scoffs. He points out 
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IBM announces CALL/360: BASIC 


Start learning it after breakfast 
and you can share 
our computer before lunch. 


ee ee ee 


You can now learn how to solve problems with a computer 


in about two hours. Because you instruct the computer ° i Corporation rm 
from a typewri termi in sim ish. : Information Marketing Dept. : 
ypewriter terminal in simple English : 112 East Post Road, White Plains, N.Y. 10601 


With the introduction of CALL/360: BASIC, we combine : Please send more information on CALL/360: BASIC. 
the power of a large-scale System/360, the simplicity : . 











of a new version of the BASIC time-sharing language : Name . 
originated at Dartmouth College, and the convenience 2 

of typewriter terminals. : eS . S 
To solve a problem, you communicate with our computer Cenieia 
through the terminal in plain English and algebra. You get : _ : 
your answers in seconds. With up to 14 decimal point . pa ° 
precision. ° : 
If you’re a technical problem-solver using older calculating : City. State__———Zip 





methods, or need faster turnaround than your company’s 
central computer can provide, CALL/360: BASIC can free 


you for more productive work. IBM 
You can dial into the system—12 hours a day—right at your ' 
desk. The IBM typewriter terminal provides for easy 

data entry—as well as rapid printout. You can also 

communicate with the system with either of two models 

of Teletype* terminals. 


With CALL/360: BASIC you have a library of programs 
available. But the BASIC language is so easy to use you’ll 
soon be writing your own. Your programs and data are 
stored in the computer, and you easily retrieve them with a 
password that identifies you as the qualified user. 
CALL/360: BASIC starts at $100.00 a month, plus terminal 
and line charges. Send the coupon or call us for a 
demonstration and we’ll show you how solving problems 
by computer is as easy as hunt-and-peck typing. 


*Trademark of Teletype Corp. 


Imported By AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC., N.Y., N.Y. 
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VODKA 
WYBOROWA 


FROM POLAND WHERE 
VODKA ORIGINATED 


100 PROOF 


not an offer to sell ov a solicite 
offering is made only by 
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Household Finance Corporation 
74% Debentures due 1990 


Dated July 1, 198 Due January 1, 1990 


Price 99.46% 


Plus accrued interest from July 1, 1968 


Dean Witter & Co, 
White, Weld & Co. William Blair & Company 
The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co, 


Lncorporated 


Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Incorporated 
Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Inco porated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Brothers & Hutzler Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. 


June 26, 19nd 









that 90% of the capital supporting 
American expansion in Europe is itself 
European. “American superiority,” he 
insists, “is not basically a question of 
dollars but of industrial structure, far- 
sighted vision and unified command.” 
He vividly emphasizes this in a chapter 
comparing the European supersonic 
transport, Sud-Aviation’s Concorde, 
with the Boeing SST. He finds the Boe- 
ing model far superior. Yet the re¢- 
search that created the Boeing was 
based on two scientific advances that 
were made in Europe: the swing-wing 
plane and development of the highly sta- 
ble metal titanium. 

Servan-Schreiber’s work will natu- 
rally seem less revolutionary to Amer- 
icans than to Europeans, from whom it 
demands, among other things, “a min- 
imum of federalism.” But it may come 
as a pleasant surprise for U.S. readers 
to see themselves, as at least one ad- 
miring Frenchman does, as a_ civili- 
zation whose “secret lies in the con- 
fidence of the society in its citizens.” 
This confidence, says Servan-Schreiber, 
is manifested in such commonplace 
U.S. practices as continual re-educa- 
tion of both executive and worker and 
in the delegation of responsibility that 
tries to “liberate initiative at every lev- 
el.” Europeans, he clearly says, must 
learn to do the same, 


The Labyrinth That Is L.B.J. 


A VERY PERSONAL PRESIDENCY by 
Hugh Sidey. 305 pages. Atheneum. 
$5.95. 


After reviewing a contingent of Viet 
Nam-bound Marines in California, Lyn- 
don Johnson strode purposefully toward 
what he thought was his helicopter. 
“That's your helicopter over there, sir,” 
said an officer, steering the President to- 
ward a different craft. “Son.” replied 
Johnson evenly, “they are all my 
helicopters.” 

In this sprightly study of the 36th 
President of the U.S., Author Hugh 
Sidey demonstrates that Johnson has 
been more than just possessive in his 
conduct of the office—he has been fre- 
quently devious, overbearing and sus- 
picious as well. “What are you trying 
to do to me?” he cried once, when an 
aide had failed him. “Everybody is try- 
ing to cut me down, destroy me.” In- 
congruously, there has also been an 
almost pathetic yearning for affection. 
“The most stimulating thing in my kind 
of work,” he once said, “is the feeling 
that the people care about me.” Sidey 
is Time’s White House correspondent 
and writes a column on the presidency 
for Lire. He has filed about 2,000,000 
words on the career and character of 
L.B.J., and yet, he says, “It is impos- 
sible to find your way through the lab- 
yrinth of Johnson's mind.” 

Sidey’s attempt makes compelling, 
reading nonetheless. Neither a chrono- 
logical record nor an academic anal- 
ysis, this “book of glimpses” is an in- 
tensely personal look at a baffling and 
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If it does, it’s your fault. 

You people are the ones who've 
been writing Fahey all that fan mail. 

And it’s you people who've 
been asking Joel Daly for his 
autograph. (He doesn’t like that 
much. Not much.) 

And you're the ones who've been 
watching our news team. Making 
the combination click. Boosting their 
popularity. 

And not hurting their morale 
any, either. 


Fahey Flynn and Joel Daly? 


Perhaps success was inevitable. 
After all, they are two of the brightest 
news minds in Chicago. 

We only hope it doesn’t go to 
their heads. 
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“Whether one chooses big or little 
means, a decision is unavoidable, Hu- 
manity groans half-crushed under the 
progress it has made. It must itself 
first see whether it wishes to con- 
tinue to live. Then it must ask itself 
if it only wants to live...or to make 
the further effort necessary in order 
that on this our refractory planet the 
essential function of the universe, 
which is a machine to make gods, 
may be accomplished.” 


... HENRI BERGSON 


Pope Paul VI comments on Bergson: 
“Here is a vital question for human- 
ity ... The Council was a cry, an ap- 
peal, a prophecy begging humanity to 
accept the making of this effort.” 


For information on how you can make 
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often infuriating figure “whose great en- 
ergies and desires even he is sometimes 
at a loss to explain.” Sidey shows how 
deeply the hard times in the Texas hill 
country affected Lyndon Johnson, how 
he maintains the conviction that “the 
world is simply Johnson City in mega- 
tons.” Sidey also describes how John- 
son's struggle for wealth and power 
left him with an “incipient chip on the 


| shoulder,” how his laudable legislative 
| career shaped—and in some ways mis- 
shaped—his presidency. 


Cloakroom & Corridor. In Sidey’s 
view, Johnson has never fully com- 
prehended the difference between leg- 


| islative and executive power, and his 


Administration has suffered for it. As 
Senate Majority Leader, he developed 
“a box-score mentality’—a sort of 
“Hey, hey, L.B.J., how many bills did 
you pass today?” approach that em- 
phasized statistics at the expense of in- 
spiration. His greatest failing, however, 
has been in the art of communicating. 
“Language may be the most important 
tool that a President has for governing 
this sprawling nation,” says Sidey, and 
while Johnson is superbly versed in the 
arcane language of cloakroom and cor- 
ridor, he has never learned how to im- 
part his visions for a better America to 
the people. 

Those closest to Johnson see him 
with what Sidey describes as “split vi- 
sion.” They admit that “ninety percent 
of what he wants is right but ninety per- 
cent of the way he does it is wrong.” 
Yet his friends choose to ignore his 
methods and concentrate on his goals. 
Sidey himself would like to like Lyn- 
don Johnson, but he cannot quite bring 
himself to do so. Neither can a lot of 
other Americans. Yet most would prob- 
ably agree with Sidey’s final, sympa- 
thetic assessment—that Lyndon John- 
son, in taking himself out of the run- 
ning for a second term, “served him- 


| self and his country well.” 


Will the Real Nat Turner 
Please Stand Up? 


WILLIAM STYRON’S NAT TURNER: 
BLACK WRITERS RESPOND. Edited 
John Henrik Clarke. 120 pages. 
Press. $4.95. 

The Confessions of Nat Turner, Wil- 
liam Styron’s novel about the 1831 
slave uprising in Virginia, won the Pul- 
itzer Prize, has sold over 175,000 cop- 
ies so far, and is still comfortably at 
home on the bestseller lists. On this evi- 
dence alone, the book would seem to de- 
serve at least respectful attention; in- 
deed, it seems to have been the right 
novel at the right time. But, peculiarly, 
Nat Turner has provoked an aston- 
ishing amount of wrath from black mil- 
itants, as well as a nasty exchange in 
The Nation between Styron and Com- 
munist Theoretician and Historian Her- 


TEN 
by 
Beacon 


bert Aptheker, who claims that the 
novel is inaccurate. 
That dispute has now led to this 


angry polemic from ten Negroes. They 





accuse Styron of distorting history when 
he describes the rebellion as “the only 
effective sustained revolt in the annals 
of American Negro slavery”; they main- 
tain that there were numerous others. 
They dispute Styron’s judgment that 
the rebellion was put down with the 
help of loyal slaves. They bitterly ques- 
tion the mise en scéne that depicts 
most slaves as complaisant plantation 
Sambos; on the contrary, say the crit- 
ics, the slaves were constantly plotting 
insurrections. Finally, they complain 
that Styron in effect emasculated Tur- 
ner by portraying him as a celibate har- 
boring onanistic fantasies, whereas the 
truth—according to Styron’s critics—is 
that Turner was the husband of a black 
woman on a nearby plantation. 





STYRON 
Dialogue in two languages. 


Telling Blows. It is always possible 
to attack a historical novel on grounds 
of inaccuracy and faulty detail. It is par- 
ticularly difficult in this case, since there 
is actually very little known about Tur- 
ner himself or the rebellion. But since 
the ultimate sources of characterizations 
and events in fiction lie deep in the cre- 
ative unconscious, such arguments, even 
if historically true, border on_irrele- 
vancy. The essayists—led by John Hen- 
rik Clarke, an editor of the militant 
Negro magazine Freedomways—repeat 
the same points endlessly and sepa- 
rately, but this does not necessarily val- 
idate them. Nor does a reprinting of 
the full text of the original confessions 
of Nat Turner seem in any way to en- 
hance their position. 

Indeed, the most telling and effective 
blows unleashed against Styron’s Nat 
Turner are those leveled in terms of lit- 
erature, not history. Novelist John Wil- 
liams (The Man Who Cried I Am) 
criticizes Styron for offering too many 
characterizations based on traditional 
Southern regional cardboard _ stock. 
Mike Thelwell, a teacher at the Uni- 
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versity of Massachusetts, reasonably 
suggests that black slaves developed two 
languages, “one for themselves and an- 
other for white masters,” and that Sty- 
ron has captured neither. Thelwell ar- 
gues that the more public form is the 
familiar dialect found in the works of 
Southern-dialect humorists. The other, 
“the real language,” was the stuff of 
spirituals that has informed the ser- 
mons of preachers from the earliest 
days down to Martin Luther King; this 
undoubtedly was the diction used by 
Turner and his fellow insurrectionists. 
Thelwell charges that Styron’s idiom— 
at once baroque and Latinate, Old Tes- 
tament and Victorian—rendered Nat 
Turner in “a white language and a 
white consciousness.” 

Too Familiar. Too often, however, 
the contributors to this book are sim- 
ply blinded by their own racism. The 
fact that Styron is a Virginia-born 
white seems to discredit him instantly 
in the eyes of more than one essayist. 
Rather typically, Political Scientist 
Charles Hamilton (Black Power) pee- 
vishly sees Styron involved in a white 
man’s plot to divest black people of 
their “historical revolutionary leaders.” 
Novelist John O. Killens (‘Sippi) writes: 
Styron “is like a man who tries to 
sing the blues when he has not paid 
his dues.” And several essayists, with- 
out even the leavening grace of black 
humor, dryly accuse Styron’s Turner 
of lacking rhythm in his speech. In 
fact, these black literary jurors are so 
outraged that a white man_ should 
dare to write about a black, they 
forget that perhaps the best portrait 
of a Negro woman in American lit- 
erature was drawn by Gertrude Stcin 
in Melanctha. 

Perhaps the most absurd criticism 
comes from a Boston psychiatry pro- 
fessor, Dr. Alvin F. Poussaint, who with 
utter seriousness takes Styron to task 
for referring to Nat Turner by his first 
name. “Is this familiarity by the author 
part of intuitive white condescension 
and adherence to Southern racial eti- 
quette? Is this reference and the entire 
book an unconscious attempt to keep 
Nat Turner ‘in his place’? Would the 
novelist expect Nat Turner to address 
him as ‘Mr. Styron’? Perhaps no one 
can ever know the answers to these 
questions.” 

The important question to ask is: 
What is Styron’s own attitude on ra- 
cial questions? The Confessions of Nat 
Turner is a clear enough reply. Styron 
obviously believes in a darkly militant 
way that any brutish black uprising is 
the inevitable result of white persecu- 
tion. The effect of both—the perse- 
cution and the uprising—adds up to 
tragedy. 


* This novella, a study of a Negro girl's 
mind as told through her speech rhythms, ap- 
peared in 1909 and was one of the earliest 
and best of Gertrude Stein's countless exper- 
iments. Richard Wright called it “the first 
long serious treatment of Negro life ia the 
United States.” 
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